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Foreword 


A  T  a  luncheon  table  at  the  Uni- 
*"*'  versity  Club  in  Providence, 
where  a  little  group  of  Brown  men 
are  wont  to  meet,  the  talk  reverted, 
some  two  years  ago,  to  old  times  at 
the  College.  Dr.  Walter  Lee  Mun- 
ro  of  the  class  of  1879  spoke  of  the 
Old  Back  Campus,  and  the  editor  of 
the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  re- 
marked on  the  vicissitudes  that  had 
overtaken  it,  including  the  change  of 
its  name  to  Lincoln  Field.  There- 
upon Dr.  Munro  replied  in  sub- 
stance: "What  is  now  Lincoln 
Field  was  never  the  Old  Back  Cam- 
pus. 'The  Old  Back  Campus,'  as  we 
knew  it  in  my  day,  was  what  is  now 
the  Middle  Campus — the  space 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Rockefeller 
Hall,  on  the  east  by  Sayles  and  Wil- 
son, on  the  south  by  George  street 
and  on  the  west  by  Hope  and  Uni- 
versity." 

The  editor  of  the  Monthly  ac- 
cordingly suggested  to  Dr.  Munro 
the  desirability  of  informing  the 
present  generation  of  Brown  men  as 
to  the  facts  in  the  case,  offering  to 
print  whatever  this  able  historian  of 
the  class  of  1879  might  be  willing  to 
write  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Munro 
had  already  contributed  much  inter- 
esting material  of  a  reminiscent  na- 
ture to  the  magazine,  as  well  as  to 
the  volume  of  "Memories  of  Brown" 
published  some  twenty  years  ago. 
The  suggestion  was  accepted,  and 
readers  of  the  Monthly  have  had 
spread  before  them  in  an  illuminating 
series  of  papers  during  the  last  two 


years  an  account  of  the  Old  Back 
Campus  which  will  prove  of  larger 
historical  value  with  the  passage  of 
the  years. 

Dr.  Munro  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  an  extraordinary  memory. 
He  is  also  painstakingly  accurate. 
He  has  gathered  together  for  perma- 
nent preservation  many  amusing  ep- 
isodes connected  with  the  mid- Victo- 
rian college,  and  his  portraits  of  ad- 
ministrators and  undergraduates  are 
invaluable.  They  have  a  special  ap- 
peal to  his  contemporaries,  but  every 
generation  of  Brunonians  will  find 
in  them  ample  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment. They  mirror  Brown  as 
it  was  when  the  faculty  consisted  of 
only  a  handful  of  teachers — but  a 
handful  of  the  choicest  sifting. 
There  were  less  than  three  hundred 
undergraduates,  but  their  very 
sparseness  of  numbers  wrought  them 
more  closely  together  than  is  possible 
nowadays. 

Bonfires,  the  Water  Procession, 
the  illicit  illumination  of  Hope  Col- 
lege through  a  long  season  by  means 
of  an  adroitly  employed  rubber  tube, 
the  elevation  of  a  humble  cow  to 
third-story  eminence,  the  temporary 
transformation  of  the  President's 
horse  to  a  zebra,  the  mad  ringing  of 
the  college  bell  as  a  corollary  to 
midnight  conflagrations,  classroom 
pranks  and  jests,  comradeship  and 
jollity — all  these  are  portrayed  in 
Dr.  Munro's  story,  which  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have  put  in  a  separate  vol- 
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ume  and  made  available  to  every 
graduate  and  friend  of  Brown.  The 
1879  historian  has  performed  a  real 
service  to  Alma  Mater,  and  we  com- 
mend his  example  to  historians  of 
other  periods  in  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  Brown.  He  says  little  of  se- 
rious academic  accomplishments;  he 
leaves  that  aspect  of  undergraduate 


activities  to  other  pens.  But  he  gives 
us  a  first-hand  picture  that  we  could 
ill  afford  to  lose,  because  it  is  not 
only  the  product  of  an  unusual  mem- 
ory— what  might  be  called  a  verba- 
tim et  literatim  recollection,  but  the 
product  also  of  the  author's  keen  and 
affectionate  devotion  to  everything 
pertaining  to  Brown. 


Henry  R.  Palmer  '90 
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Concerning  Its  Bounds  and  Limits 


TTS    area    was    not    great    if    ex- 
pressed in  acres  or  even  in  square 
feet,    but,    for  the    old    boys,    it    is 
crowded  with  memories  and  peopled 
by  a  throng  of  once  familiar  faces. 

But  stop!  can  these  be  college  boys 
whom  we  are  watching?  They  are 
bright-faced,  alert,  eager,  but  many 
of  them  wear  full  beards  and  many 
more  side-whiskers  and  moustaches 
of  various  types  and  varying  luxur- 
iance. Nevertheless  they  were  col- 
lege boys  of  about  the  same  average 
age  as  those  of  to-day.  It  is  simply 
the  fashion  which  has  changed.  It 
was  not  uncommon  in  those  days  to 
sport  a  full  beard  one  week,  side  taps 
or  Burnsides  the  next  and  a  smooth 
face  or  only  a  moustache  the  week 
after. 

It  is  characteristic  of  each  succeed- 
ing group  of  college  students,  unless 
they  have  had  the  rare  good  fortune 
to  grow  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  elms, 
to  think  that  all  history  begins  with 
them  and  their  fellows;  that,  as  they 
find  things,  so  have  they  always  been. 
So  it  happens  that  several  generations 
have  had  their  brief  day,  and  gradu- 
ated who  know  nothing  of  the 
Old  Back  Campus  of  the  years  be- 
fore 1880.  Yet  it  was  the  centre  of 
real  student  life,  outside  of  the  class- 
rooms, to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  can  ever  be.  For  the  Brown 
of  those  days  was  a  true  college. 
Everyone  lived  on  the  campus  and 
knew  everyone  else.  There  were  no 
fraternity  houses,  no  faraway  gym- 
nasium and  athletic  field  to  break  the 


student  body  up  into  unrelated  and 
only  slightly  acquainted  groups. 
There  was  true  solidarity,  true  col- 
lege spirit  and  it  centred  on  the  Old 
Back  Campus. 

Every  pleasant  afternoon  found  it 
occupied  by  a  constantly  changing 
crowd  of  boys  kicking  football  (the 
old-fashioned  rubber  kind),  "passing 
ball"  or  perhaps  practicing  pitching, 
with  the  easterly  projecting  end  of 
Manning  Hall  for  a  back  stop  be- 
hind the  hardworked  commandeered 
receiver. 

There  was  no  gymnasium.  The 
Presidents  of  those  days  entertained 
the  archaic,  but  historically  interest- 
ing conception  of  a  college  as  an  in- 
stitution primarily  concerned  with 
educational  and  cultural  pursuits. 
One  annual  report  stated  that  "it  is 
clearly  not  the  object  of  a  collegiate 
education  to  train  men  for  competi- 
tion in  boat  racing,  foot  racing,  or 
baseball.  Indeed,  there  is  much  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  the  interests  of 
education  in  several  of  our  leading 
colleges  are  already  suffering  from  a 
disproportionate  and  excessive  devo- 
tion to  baseball  and  boating."  This, 
of  course  was  rank  heresy  even  from 
a  college  president. 

Nevertheless  they  appreciated  the 
necessity  for  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  exercise.  This  the  students 
were  expected  to  get  upon  the  Back 
Campus,  as  long  as  the  weather  was 
suitable,  while  a  contract  was  made 
for  the  use  of  a  private  gymnasium 
down  town  from  November  15th  to 
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April  15th  at  seven  dollars,  later 
eight  dollars,  a  head,  the  cost  being 
divided  50-50  between  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  student.  The  records 
show  that  about  one-half  of  the  stu- 
dent body  availed  themselves  of  these 
facilities,  but  the  fraction  actually 
making  use  of  them  was  much 
smaller. 

Considering  the  present  conditions, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  advanced, 
before  a  college  gymnasium  was  fi- 
nally secured,  was  that  the  down- 
town establishment  was  "six  minutes' 
walk  away  from  the  campus,  thus 
causing  much  valuable  time  to  be 
wasted." 

Let  us  return  to  the  Back  Campus. 
Its  level  was  two  feet,  more  or  less,  at 
Waterman  street  and  even  more  at 
George  street,  above  the  grade  of  the 
sidewalk.  It  was  enclosed  at  the 
north  and  south  ends  by  fences  of 
heavy  horizontal  rails.  (The  fence 
about  the  Front  Campus  at  that  time 
was  of  round  pickets.) 

It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
"Old  Front  Row,"  Hope  College 
Manning  Hall,  University  Hall 
with  the  close  board  fence  of  the 
Register's  garden,  against  which 
Sprague  Hall  modestly  nestled,  ex- 
tending southerly  from  it,  an  unoc- 
cupied space  where  Slater  now 
stands,  and,  finally,  Rhode  Island 
Hall  at  the  George  street  end. 

On  the  east  it  was  limited  by  the 
graveled  walk  of  Brown  street  which 
extended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  nar- 
row gate  on  George  street  to  that  on 
Waterman  street.  The  Chemical 
Laboratory,  built  in  1862  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $25,000,  then,  as  now,  stood 
just  back  of  the  Brown  street  path. 

The  University  at  that  time  owned 


none  of  the  land  abutting  on  Water- 
man and  George  streets  between 
Brown  and  Thayer.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  Stephen's  Church  this 
was  occupied  by  private  residences  of 
the  better  sort.  It  did  own  the  large 
rectangular  plat  included  between 
the  back  fences  of  these  estates  on 
the  north  and  south,  the  Brown  street 
path  on  the  west  and  Thayer  street 
on  the  east.  This  lot,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  in  those  days  as  "down 
behind  the  Laboratory,"  was  rough, 
swampy  ground,  a  veritable  terra  in- 
cognita to  most  of  the  students, 
where  one  must  step  warily  to  avoid 
the  many  pitfalls  for  which  Nature 
was  to  blame  or  those  other  hazards 
for  which  the  cow  (sometimes  cows) 
pastured  there  were  responsible. 
For  Professor  Bailey  and  his  class  in 
Botany  it  was  a  treasure-trove  of  in- 
exhaustible richness. 

In  the  southeast  corner,  about 
where  Caswell  stands,  was  a  frog 
pond,  well  filled  in  wet  seasons.  But 
that  is  another  story.  It  will  come 
later. 

Besides  the  buildings  I  have  men- 
tioned the  University  owned,  prior 
to  1875,  only  the  President's  House 
on  the  corner  of  College  and  Prospect 
streets,  where  the  John  Hay  Library 
now  stands,  and  a  ramshackle  wooden 
boat  house  on  the  Seekonk  just  above 
Red  Bridge.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  Corporation  had  any 
title  or  equity  in  this  last. 

To  these  there  were  added,  be- 
tween 1875  and  1877,  the  "New  Li- 
brary" (now  the  Old  Library)  on 
the  corner  of  Waterman  and  Pros- 
pect. 

The  President's  House,  afterward 
used  as  a  refectory,  has  for  long  been 
only  a  memory.     Sprague  Hall,  too, 
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with  its  severely  classic  facade,  its 
crypts  and  catacombs,  has  disap- 
peared. The  College  has  nothing  like 
it  to-day;  but  it  has  enriched  the  vo- 
cabulary of  Brown  men  by  a  word 
which  is  in  daily  use  on  the  campus 
and  in  the  fraternity  houses,  by  many 
who  have  no  inkling  of  its  etymology. 

Of  University  Hall  and  Hope 
College,  President  Robinson,  in  his 
annual  report  for  1875,  said,  "Such 
dormitory  accommodations  as  we 
have  are  not  only  quite  insufficient  to 
our  wants  in  extent;  they  are  most 
discreditably  unfit  in  kind."  This 
statement  was  not  too  strong. 

University  Hall  was  then  about  a 
century  old.  Hope  College  had  been 
built  something  more  than  half  as 
long.  No  material  changes  or  im- 
provements had  been  made  in  either. 
The  original  open  fireplaces  had 
given  way  to  stoves,  sometimes  sim- 
ply for  heating  purposes,  sometimes 
cook  stoves  on  which  the  students 
prepared  their  own  meals.  Each 
room  was  supposed  to  accommodate 
two  students,  who  slept  in  a  double 
bed,  shared  a  bureau  between  them 
and  had  two  closets,  one  of  which  was 
devoted  to  coal  and  wood,  the  other 
to  clothing  and  other  belongings. 

There  was  no  running  water  in 
the  dormitories  except  in  the  slop- 
basins  in  the  halls,  and  these  were 
boarded  up  and  kept  locked.  All 
water  for  bathing  purposes  had  to  be 
brought,  in  a  curious  collection  of 
containers  of  every  shape  and  size, 
from  the  two  wells  of  which  I  shall 


speak  later.  If  hot  water  was 
needed  it  had  to  be  heated  over  the 
stove,  which  manifestly  was  imprac- 
ticable during  several  months  of  the 
college  year. 

There  were  no  bathtubs,  though 
some  of  the  students  owned  old-fash- 
ioned tin  "hat-baths."  Those  who 
had  none  either  borrowed  or  went 
without.  At  best  it  was  a  little  dis- 
concerting on  a  cold  morning  to  find 
the  jug  empty  and  have  to  go  down 
and  up  several  flights  of  stairs  and 
out  on  the  campus  to  the  well  to  re- 
plenish it. 

In  short  there  was  a  dearth  of  wa- 
ter and  a  lamentable  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  truth  of  the  old  proverb 
"Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness." 

It  was  possible  on  occasion,  of  a 
Saturday  night,  to  secure  hot  water, 
in  a  quantity  limited  by  the  size  of 
your  container,  by  entering  at  the  gate 
of  the  Register's  garden  and  apply- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  basement 
kitchen;  but  this  was  a  long  trip  for 
a  man  from  Hope  College.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  some  students  felt 
justified  in  so  timing  their  visits  that 
they  could  bring  away  with  them  one 
or  more  of  the  Douglas  family's  Sat- 
urday's baking  of  pies  which  were 
left  on  a  table  in  the  kitchen  to  cool. 

For  illumination  we  had  kerosene 
lamps.  German  student-lamps  were 
the  aristocrats.  Some  of  them  even 
had  shades.  The  boys  in  Hope  Col- 
lege did  have  gas  for  a  time,  prior 
to  1872,  but  that  is  a  story  in  itself 
and  must  wait  a  while. 
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II 

Concerning  Hope  College,  and  the  Hope  College 
Gas  Light  Association 


PREVIOUS  to  the  college  year 
*■*  of  1876-77  none  of  the  corridors 
or  stairways  of  University  Hall  or 
Hope  College  were  lighted  at  night. 
At  that  time  a  single  gas  burner  of 
low  candle-power  was  installed  in 
each  hall.  Poor  as  this  illumination 
was  it  proved  a  boon  to  at  least  one 
earnest  but  impecunious  student  who 
could  often  be  seen  of  an  evening 
with  his  back  against  the  whitewashed 
wall  preparing  his  lessons  for  the  next 
day. 

Hope  College,  though  lacking  in 
almost  every  respect,  was  the  dormi- 
tory de  luxe,  and,  truth  to  say,  it  did 
not  compare  unfavorably  with  most 
of  the  accommodations  at  other  col- 
leges at  that  time.  It  had  one  re- 
markable feature.  77  was  fire-proof. 
For  over  half  a  century  hot  ashes  and 
live  coals  had  been  dumped  on  the 
floor  in  the  corner  of  the  halls  with 
never  a  fire. 

Rooms  were  "bought,"  in  the 
speech  of  the  day,  a  bonus  being 
paid  for  location  and  sometimes 
for  superior  furnishings.  The  front 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  commanded 
the  highest  prices.  The  University 
had  no  part  in  these  transactions.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  sharp  bargains 
were  driven  at  times  and  much  over- 
emphasis laid  upon  the  charms  and 
advantages  of  individual  rooms,  es- 
pecially if  the  prospective  purchaser 
was  a  freshman  and  showed  symptoms 


of  opulence.  The  ruling  price  for 
second-floor  fronts  in  the  early  seven- 
ties was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

A  whole  generation  of  Hope  Col- 
lege boys  previous  to  the  year  1878 
will  remember  old  Sam  Fletcher  the 
"slave."  Sam  was  Scotch  by  birth 
and  had  matriculated  in  the  school- 
of-hard-knocks  as  a  sailor.  He  was 
very  loyal  to  the  boys  and  never  saw 
nor  heard  anything  which  was  to  their 
discredit.  He  made  the  beds,  emptied 
the  slops,  when  the  boys  were  too 
busy  or  too  thoughtless  to  throw  them 
out  of  the  windows,  and  was  supposed 
to  clean  up  the  rooms.  This  last 
duty  was  where  Sam  fell  down.  The 
time-honored  way  of  checking  up  on 
his  activities  was  by  means  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  or  card  torn  into  bits  and 
placed  beneath  the  table-cover  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  pieces 
were  invariably  found  intact  the  day 
before  Class  Day  when  the  students 
personally  shook  their  table-cloths  out 
of  the  windows  in  preparation  for 
Promenade  Concert  guests. 

Sam  was  no  hypocrite.  He  was 
not  clean  and  he  did  not  look  clean. 

This  lack  of  personal  cleanliness 
was  accentuated  by  an  old  and  very 
odoriferous  black  pipe,  loaded  with 
navy-plug  tobacco,  which,  like  false 
teeth,  was  placed  in  Sam's  mouth  on 
arising  in  the  morning  and  was  not 
removed,  except  at  meal  times,  until 
bed  time. 
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Sam  left  Brown  with  the  class  of 

'77- 

Shortly  before  that  time  while  mak- 
ing Kit  Lee's  (C.  M.  Lee  '77)  bed 
in  26  Hope  some  live  coals  fell  from 
Sam's  pipe  and  were  covered  up  in 
the  bed.  When  Kit  came  back  from 
"Ethics"  at  the  end  of  the  hour  the 
bedding  was  ruined,  the  room  filled 
with  smoke  and  his  pet  kitten,  bereft 
of  about  seven  and  one-half  of  her 
lives,  preserved  the  remaining  frac- 
tion only  by  virtue  of  the  yawning 
crack  beneath  the  door  to  which  her 
nose  was  applied.  Kit's  remarks  were 
not  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by 
Dr.  Robinson's  lecture  from  which  he 
had  just  come. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  the  students 
in  Hope  College  previous  to  1872  had 
gas  in  their  rooms.  (Thereby  hangs 
a  tale.  The  story  has  been  told  else- 
where by  a  learned  Professor  of  His- 
tory but  it  is  worth  telling  again.  If 
the  accounts  differ  in  detail  I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  giving  my  version  as  I 
had  it  from  the  "original  sources."  I 
could  even  say  as  did  Dumas,  when 
complimented  upon  the  historical  ac- 
curacy of  his  romances,  "I  am,  sir,  a 
romancer  who  writes  history;  the  his- 
torians write  romance."  Anyway,  it 
is  all  in  the  family  and  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  mine  is  the  better  story). 

The  Corporation  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Hope  College  supply  of  gas. 
That  was  entirely  between  the  ten- 
ants of  the  various  rooms  and  the 
Providence  Gas  Company.  A  single 
meter  was  installed  for  the  whole 
building  and  the  bills  were  evenly 
divided.  The  "Hope  College  Gas 
Light  Association"  was  organized.  A 
treasurer,  the  only  important  officer, 
was  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year.    He  was 


always  a  freshman,  for  upon  him  de- 
volved the  onerous  task  of  collecting 
the  money  to  foot  the  bills,  in  default 
of  which  he  was  expected  to  dive 
down  into  his  own  pocket  for  the 
balance.  It  was  felt  that  none  but  a 
freshman  would  have  sufficient  col- 
lege spirit  to  appreciate  such  an  honor. 
As  the  bills  were  divided  evenly  be- 
tween the  rooms  there  was  no  great 
incentive  to  economy.  It  became  cus- 
tomary to  leave  the  light  burning 
while  you  were  at  the  theatre  or  pray- 
er-meeting, according  to  your  taste, 
and  the  bills  grew  constantly  larger. 

In  the  fall  of  '70  a  treasurer  was 
elected,  but  no  money  was  collected, 
no  bills  had  been  paid  when  the  col- 
lege year  of  '71  came  to  an  end.  When 
the  boys  returned  to  Hope  in  the  fall 
there  was  no  gas  in  the  pipes  and  they 
were  told  that  there  would  be  none 
until  the  bill  of  the  year  before  was 
settled;  so  there  was  great  scurrying 
about  to  obtain  kerosene  lamps. 

Hope  College,  at  that  time  and 
until  1 89 1,  had  no  cellar.  There  was 
a  shallow  space  possibly  three  and  a 
half  feet  deep  beneath  it  which  could 
be  reached  only  through  a  trap-door 
in  the  passage  between  No.  1  and  No. 
2  Hope  College,  the  only  connecting 
rooms  in  the  building.  (This  connec- 
tion had  been  established  surrepti- 
tiously by  Fairbanks  '78,  without  the 
consent  of  the  authorities.)  Open 
spaces,  possibly  six  inches  wide,  had 
been  left  at  intervals  in  the  stone  un- 
der-pinning to  allow  circulation  of 
air  beneath  the  building.  Now  it 
came  to  pass  that  as  the  fellows  threw 
baseballs  back  and  forth  of  an  after- 
noon in  early  fall  one  of  these  balls, 
possibly  not  entirely  by  accident,  passed 
through  one  of  the  air  holes  and 
was  lost.     A  member  of  the  class  of 
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'72,  being  a  short  man  and  wiry,  de- 
scended through  the  trap  door,  into 
the  place  where  the  cellar  should 
have  been,  in  quest  of  the  ball.  As 
he  sought  it  in  the  semi-darkness 
he  noticed  two  pipes  terminating 
futilely  within  a  foot  of  each  other. 
Immediately  a  bright  light  (gas- 
light?) flooded  his  brain.  He  found 
the  ball,  regained  the  upper  air,  for- 
sook the  game  and  secured  for  his 
uses  a  foot  length  of  good-sized  rub- 
ber tubing,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  connect  the  ends  of  the  abandoned 
service  pipes.  Having  made  them 
secure  he  turned  on  the  gas  in  the 
supply  pipe  and  passed  the  word 
around  Hope  that  there  was  gas  to 
burn  and  nothing  to  pay  for  it. 

The  free  illumination  lasted  until 
Class  Day  when  it  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Gas 
Company's  office,  who  attended  the 
Promenade  Concert,  noticed  the  lav- 
ish use  of  gas  and  recalled  that  the 
supply  was  supposed  to  have  been  cut 
off  since  the  previous  year.  The 
workmen  made  a  good  job  of  it  that 
time,  removing  whole  sections  of  pip- 
ing in  the  halls  and  rooms.  It  was 
many  years  before  the  service  was  re- 
stored. 

Hope  College,  and  especially  the 
middle  division,  had  achieved  an  un- 


enviable reputation  for  turbulence 
and  noise  when  the  writer  took  pos- 
session of  No.  23,  which  sheltered 
him  and  his  three  brothers  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  Your  scribe 
was  calling  upon  "Zeke"  for  some 
forgotten  reason.  The  occasion  was 
a  notable  one  for  it  was  his  last  ami- 
cable and  harmonious  visit  with  the 
President  for  more  than  four  years. 
The  dialogue  was  a  little  one-sided. 
It  ran  like  this: 

President:  Young  man,  where  do 
you  room? 

Scribe:  No.  23  Hope  College. 
Sir. 

President:  Is  that  in  the  middle 
division  ? 

Scribe:    Yes,  sir. 

President:  Are  you  a  quiet  young 
man? 

Scribe  (modestly)  :    Yes,  sir. 

President  (beginning  mildly  but 
working  the  crescendo  harder  and 
harder  until  he  rivaled  the  thunder- 
ings  of  Jove)  :  I  am  glad  to  hear  it, 
for  /'/  the  middle  division  of  Hope 
College  is  not  quieter  this  year  than 
it  was  last,  i'll  turn  you  all  out- 
doors IF  IT  IS  IN  THE  DEPTHS 
OF  WINTER. 


Ah  me !  Those  were  good  old  days. 
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III 


Concerning  the  Hope  College  Attic,  and  the 
Prohibition  of  Bonfires 


tJOPE  COLLEGE  in  olden 
A  times,  though  minus  a  cellar, 
had  an  attic,  entered  from  the  top 
floor  of  the  middle  division,  in  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  fifty  years 
a  nondescript  collection  of  highly  in- 
flammable material.  Old  trunks, 
packing  cases,  discarded  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, many  of  them  veritable  an- 
tiques, which,  revamped,  would  in 
these  modern  days  bring  fabulous 
prices,  jostled  one  another  in  pic- 
turesque confusion. 

Many  a  student  arrived  at  Brown 
with  a  family  trunk  of  such  bucolic 
aspect  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  his 
enhanced  dignity  forbade  his  travel- 
ing in  its  company.  It  found  its  way 
to  the  attic.  Bureaus  of  solid  ma- 
hogany were  discarded  in  favor  of 
Grand  Rapids  creations  decorated 
with  flowers  and  fruit.  They,  too, 
went  to  the  attic.  Old-fashioned 
"sinks,"  discarded  lounges,  decrepit 
bedsteads,  barrels  of  excelsior,  all 
were  there.  In  fact  it  constituted  a 
fire  hazard  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  big  key  of  the  attic  was  sup- 
posed to  hang  on  a  nail  in  the  Regis- 
trar's office  but,  on  one  pretext  or 
another,  it  was  found  convenient  to 
keep  it  in  the  middle  division  much  of 
the  time. 

Bonfires  were  a  much  favored  form 
of  diversion  among  the  lower  class- 
men. In  these  more  enlightened  days 
they  are  a  regular  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum, presided  over  and  addressed  by 


the  college  authorities  and  condi- 
tioned only  on  the  winning  of  suffi- 
ciently glorious  athletic  victories. 
Hence  they  are  not  too  common  and 
always  conducted  openly  and  above- 
board. 

Then,  however,  by  some  perverse 
psychology  which  made  a  crime  of 
that  which  was  in  itself  no  crime, 
they  were  strictly  taboo  and  their 
perpetrators  punishable  by  suspen- 
sion (fortunately  not  by  the  neck) 
or  permanent  banishment,  thus  giving 
the  forbidden  fires  more  thrill  and 
rendering  them  altogether  desirable. 
Dean  Randall  says:  "It  is  dangerous 
to  make  hard  and  fast  laws  and  create 
fixed  penalties."  This  is  true,  espe- 
cially when  you  are  dealing  with 
wide-awake  boys. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
it  was  announced  in  chapel:  "There 
will  be  no  bonfires  this  year  and 
anyone  found  attempting  one  will 
be  summarily  expelled."  If  any  fur- 
ther incentive  to  the  making  of  bon- 
fires was  needed  that  rash  pronounce- 
ment furnished  it.  It  was  an  ill-ad- 
vised challenge. 

One  cannot  fail  to  note  the  perfect 
analogy  to  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment and  the  Volstead  Act,  and  then 
as  now  it  was  speedily  discovered  that 
"prohibition  does  not  prohibit." 

A  group  of  presumably  law-abid- 
ing students  were  leaving  chapel  after 
the  address  when  one  of  them  said: 
"The  old  man  is  going   a   little    too 
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strong  about  bonfires.  We'll  give  the 
Freshmen  just  a  week  and  then  if 
they  don't  attend  to  the  business  we 
will."  The  Freshmen  proved  recre- 
ant so,  after  the  probationary  week 
was  over,  there  began  the  most  im- 
portant series  of  fires  in  the  history 
of  the  college. 

It  was  then  that  the  attic  of  Hope 
College  came  into  its  own.  Up  to 
that  time  it  had  been  customary  to 
find  combustibles  in  the  shape  of 
wooden  gates  from  nearby  fences, 
wheelbarrows  and  building  materials 
from  houses  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction, in  fact  anything  portable 
that  would  burn;  but  now  the  pro- 
hibition enforcement  agents  in  the 
shape  of  the  college  slaves,  two  of 
whom  were  kept  on  duty  each  night 
in  University  Hall,  were  on  the 
watch  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
safer  base  of  supplies.  A  plan  of 
campaign  was  mapped  out.  There 
was  to  be  one  fire  a  week.  Friday 
night  was  the  appointed  time  and  the 
exact  hour  was  to  coincide  with  the 
arrival  of  the  fraternity  men  upon 
the  campus  after  their  weekly  meet- 
ings at  their  rooms,  which  were  then 
all  down  town.  The  attic  of  Hope 
College  was  to  be  depended  upon  for 
materials,  thus  obviating  undue  ex- 
posure in  the  open. 

The  work  went  merrily  on,  be- 
coming each  week  a  little  more  peril- 
ous for  the  participants.  At  first  the 
pyre  was  erected  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  building,  kerosene 
poured  over  it  and  the  match  applied ; 
but,  as  the  risk  of  detection  increased, 
the  distance  each  week  became  shorter 
and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  satu- 
rate the  combustibles  before  carrying 
them  out  of  doors. 

The  last  and  most  memorable  bon- 


fire was  built  upon  the  concrete  not 
more  than  ten  feet  from  the  dormi- 
tory. As  soon  as  it  was  ignited  all 
the  doors  of  Hope  College  were  fas- 
tened upon  the  inside.  The  windows 
were  all  dark,  the  students  apparently 
all  asleep;  but  when  the  flames 
mounted  and  the  Registrar  and 
slaves,  reinforced  by  the  policeman 
upon  the  beat,  with  their  meagre  fire- 
fighting  facilities  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  pandemonium  broke  loose. 
Shouts,  catcalls,  blasts  of  horns  and 
the  intermittent  barking  of  a  brace  of 
old  horse-pistols  punctuated  the  din. 

The  fellow  who  owned  these  anti- 
quated weapons,  being  a  law-abiding 
chap,  would  not  fire  them  off  himself, 
but  would  spend  half  the  afternoon 
finding  someone  without  such  scruples 
to  whom  he  could  lend  them  for  the 
evening. 

Slop  buckets  and  pitchers  were 
emptied  upon  the  devoted  heads 
of  the  prohibition  enforcement  agents 
and  even  coal  from  our  scanty  hoards 
was  sacrificed  to  the  cause.  In  fact, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average 
college  boy,  it  was  a  great  and  glori- 
ous occasion,  and  the  honors  undoubt- 
edly accrued  to  the  members  of  the 
self-appointed  committee  on  bonfires. 
They  felt  that  they  had  proved  their 
point  as  to  the  efficacy  of  prohibition 
and  could  desist  from  their  labors. 

But  one  suspect  was  called  upon 
the  carpet.  Things  certainly  looked 
black  for  him  for  a  time,  as  the  police 
officer  asserted  that  a  tumbler,  which 
struck  him  upon  the  arm  during  the 
melee,  was  thrown  from  the  suspect's 
window.  Threatened  with  expulsion 
unless  he  could  clear  himself  of  the 
charge  before  night  and  feeling  very 
blue  at  the  prospect,  he  met  upon  the 
campus  one  of  the  men  who  had  been 
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in  his  room  during  the  excitement  and 
told  him  his  tale  of  woe.  The  friend 
assured  him  that  he  could  fix  it  up 
all  right  and  hied  himself  at  once  to 
the  President's  office.  Having  told 
the  President  that  he  had  heard  of 
the  accused  student's  predicament  and 
had  come  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  the  tumbler-throwing  episode,  and 
being  asked:  "You  are  aware,  sir, 
that  the  penalty  in  your  case  will  be 
the  same  as  in  Mr.  X's  if  he  had 
been  the  guilty  party?",  he  said:  "No, 
sir,  it  will  be  quite  different." 

"No  impertinence,  sir,  what  do 
you  mean?" 

Calmly  and  courteously  he  replied, 
"I  understand,  sir,  that  if  I  was  still 
a  student  at  Brown  you  could  expel 
me,  but  I  left  college  a  month  ago 
and  am  now  enrolled  at  Harvard 
Medical  School.  You  have  no  au- 
thority over  me." 

The  incident  was  closed.  The  for- 
mer suspect  was  no  longer  under  sus- 
picion. The  series  of  bonfires  came 
to  an  end  without  casualties. 

Looking  back  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  half  a  century  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent that,  instead  of  censure,  the  in- 
formal committee  merited  a  vote  oi 
thanks  from  the  Corporation  for  abat- 


ing the  fire  hazard  which  existed  in 
the  Hope  College  attic. 

Each  year,  at  some  chapel  exercise, 
we  were  reminded  that,  under  the 
rules  of  the  college,  all  lights  were  to 
be  out  at  ten  o'clock  and  attendance 
at  theatres  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment was  strictly  forbidden.  This 
prohibition  was,  of  course,  an  obvious 
anachronism.  Doubtless  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  expect  it  to  be  taken  too 
seriously.     It  certainly  was  not. 

Going  back  in  memory  to  those 
golden  days  of  youth  we  love  to  recall 
the  balmy  nights  in  Spring  when  the 
groups  of  students  came  loitering  up 
the  hill,  with  occasional  snatches  of 
song,  until  coming  in  sight  of  Hope 
College  and  Professor  Davis's  bright- 
ly lighted  window  at  No.  27  they 
would  all  chime  in,  the  volume  of 
sound  swelling  as  they  grew  nearer: 
Where,  oh  where  is  Tutor  Davis? 
'Way  down  in  the  land  below. 
He  went  down  on  a  parallelopipedon 
He  went  down  on  a  parallelopipedon 
'Way  down  in  the  land  below. 
•  •  •  .  • 

And  then  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  as 
Pepys  would  say. 
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IV 


Concerning  Manning  Hall 


HP  HERE  can  be  few  old  graduates 
A  of  Brown  who  do  not  cherish 
fond  recollections  of  Manning  Hall. 
Built  in  1835,  it  was  for  many  dec- 
ades the  favorite  rallying  spot  of  the 
students.  Upon  its  front  steps  they 
were  wont  to  gather  of  a  warm  eve- 
ning in  spring  or  early  fall  for  a 
good  old-fashioned  sing.  The  college 
songs  of  those  days,  "The  Bulldog  on 
the  Bank,"  "Bingo"  and  the  rest  of 
our  repertoire,  had  little  of  the  clas- 
sical to  commend  them  but  they  had 
a  snap  and  a  go  with  which  the  more 
sentimental  and  sophisticated  music 
of  to-day  cannot  compete.  The  back- 
steps  were  the  favorite  lounging 
place  of  a  morning  where  one  could 
bask  in  the  sun  and  swap  jokes  while 
waiting  for  the  chapel  bell  to  ring. 

Here  it  was  that  a  considerable 
group  were  gathered  one  morning 
when  Professor  Diman,  or  "Jerry" 
as  we  called  him,  appeared  at  the 
opening  in  the  fence  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  campus,  from  which  a 
narrow  footpath  led  to  the  rear  of 
Manning  Hall. 

Now  Jerry,  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  lovable  of  men,  held  to  the  old 
tradition  which  made  it  unnecessary 
for  a  professor  to  return  the  salute 
required  from  a  student. 

So  one  of  the  Seniors  said,  "Here 
comes  Jerry,  large  as  life;  wouldn't 
recognize  you  to  save  your  soul." 
Upon  which  one  of  his  classmates  re- 
plied, "I'll  bet  you  half  a  dollar  he'll 
touch  his  hat  to  me  if  I  meet  him 
now."    "Taken,"  said  his  friend,  "get 


busy;  you've  no  time  to  waste."  So 
the  bettor  started  down  the  path,  ap- 
parently much  preoccupied.  Just  as 
he  reached  the  Professor  and  Jerry 
turned  to  the  right  to  let  him  pass  he, 
seemingly  flustered,  turned  to  the 
left,  whereupon  Jerry  turned  to  the 
left  only  to  find  himself  about  to  col- 
lide with  his  embarrassed  vis-a-vis 
who  had  again  dodged  in  front  of 
him.  Professor  Diman  raised  his  hat 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  stood  still 
while  the  student  passed  him  and  then 
went  on  to  the  Chapel,  while  his 
late  opponent  came  back  to  collect  the 
bet.  Fifty  cents  was  a  lot  of  money 
in  those  days. 

Here  too  for  many  years  in  pleas- 
ant weather  old  John  Reeves,  with 
his  tall  white  hat  and  his  basket  of 
doughnuts,  cream-cakes,  bananas,  or- 
anges and  other  things  dear  to  the 
youthful  palate,  used  to  make  his  dis- 
play upon  the  broad  ledge,  beneath 
the  window  on  the  north  of  the  door, 
which  made  a  convenient  coun- 
ter. For  two  generations  John 
Reeves  lugged  his  basket  and  big  tin 
cakebox  each  morning,  rain  or  shine, 
up  College  Hill.  The  landscape  was 
incomplete  without  him.  Cold  and 
stormy  weather  found  him  in  the 
reading-room,  which  was  then  located 
in  the  room  on  the  right  as  one  enters 
the  north  front  door  of  University 
Hall. 

The  ground  floor  of  Manning  Hall 
was,  until  1877,  the  college  library, 
in  which  forty  thousand  volumes 
were  crowded  in  a  space  not  really 
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adequate  for  two-thirds  of  that  num- 
ber. Every  shelf  was  rilled  and  the 
overflow  piled  up  in  heaps  in  front 
of  the  cases  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
narrow  alcoves.  The  wonder  was 
that  Uncle  Reuben  Guild,  the  libra- 
rian, knew  where  to  find  any  volume 
which  was  required ;  but  he  did.  His 
desk  was  at  the  eastern  end.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  there  was  no 
chance  to  sit  down  and  read,  let  alone 
to  study.  It  is  not  strange  that  with- 
drawals were  comparatively  few  and 
practically  limited  to  our  required 
reading.  Uncle  Reuben  himself 
knew  little  of  a  librarian's  duties  as 
judged  by  modern  standards,  but  he 
loved  books  and  was  a  firm  friend  of 
the  boys.  It  is  good  to  have  known 
him. 

The  Chapel  occupied  the  upper 
floor,  the  platform  and  reading-desk 
being  at  the  eastern  end.  Small  as  it 
seems  to-day,  it  was  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  whole  student  body 
and  the  faculty,  for  all  of  whom  at- 
tendance was  compulsory.  The  two 
upper  classes  occupied  the  seats  to 
right  and  left  of  the  central  aisle, 
while  the  Sophomores  sat  upon  the 
north  side  and  the  Freshmen  on  the 
south. 

Many  an  embryonic  Freshman,  in 
town  for  the  first  time  to  take  his 
entrance  examinations,  was  solicited 
by  some  newly-fledged  Sophomore  to 
buy  his  seat,  the  desirable  location 
and  comfort  of  which  lost  nothing  in 
the  describing.  If  further  induce- 
ments were  found  necessary  a  hymn- 
book  with  gilt  edges  was  to  be  thrown 
in.  Such  are  the  perennial  wiles  of 
youth. 

One  distinguished  alumnus  of 
about  fifty  years  standing  told  the 
writer    only    the  other  day  that,  on 


reaching  the  chapel  door  for  the  first 
time,  not  knowing  a  soul  upon  the 
campus,  he  asked  one  of  the  bystand- 
ers to  direct  him  to  the  Freshmen's 
seats  and  was  told  to  go  down  the 
middle  aisle  and  take  the  first  seat 
on  the  right.  He  did  so  and  was 
hardly  seated  before  a  lordly  individ- 
ual came  to  the  same  bench,  looked 
him  over  critically  and  inquired: 
"You  a  Senior?"  On  his  timidly  re- 
plying that  he  was  a  Freshman  he 
was  told,  with  a  scornful  wave  of  the 
hand  toward  the  south  aisle;  "Get 
over  there  where  you  belong;"  which 
he,  in  shamefaced  confusion,  pro- 
ceeded to  do.  The  two,  lordly  Senior 
and  frightened  Freshman,  have  since 
been  lifelong  friends. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  a 
small  cabinet-organ  presided  over  by 
some  student  of  musical  proclivities. 
"Gid"  Langley  (Alfred  G.  Langley 
'76)  in  whose  life  Music,  his  voca- 
tion, Philosophy,  his  avocation,  and 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  were  so 
harmoniously  blended,  was  the  or- 
ganist during  his  years  in  college.  He 
was  succeeded  by  one,  still  living, 
than  whose  name  no  other  is  more  fa- 
miliar to  the  Sons  of  Brown,  who, 
one  morning  after  the  first  stanza  of 
the  hymn  had  been  sung,  started  as 
usual  to  play  a  brief  interlude.  Im- 
provising as  he  played  and  carried 
away  by  the  music,  he  modulated 
from  one  key  to  another,  always  in 
harmony  but  constantly  getting  far- 
ther away  from  where  he  started, 
until  it  hardly  seemed  possible  that 
he  could  ever  get  back.  He  accom- 
plished the  impossible  by  retracing 
itis  route,  stage  by  stage.  But  it  took 
time,  so  much  time  that  the  most  in- 
attentive became  attentive  and  the 
whole  student  body  stood  with  bated 
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breath  anxiously  awaiting  the  denoue- 
ment. So  great  was  the  tension  that 
when  the  proper  key  was  reached  and 
the  first  notes  of  the  second  stanza 
were  struck  the  whole  congregation 
broke  out  with  loud  and  prolonged 
applause. .  The  President  sprang  to 
his  feet,  rage  and  perplexity  contend- 
ing in  his  features,  the  long  war-lock 
(which,  excepting  in  times  of  excite- 
ment, was  coiled  upon  his  head)  dang- 
ling between  his  eyes  and  one  arm 
raised  as  if  to  smite.  It  is  doubtful 
if  he  realized  what  it  was  all  about. 
As  for  the  organist,  he  richly  merited 
the  applause  for  he  had  earned  it. 

The  Freshmen  were  "Tute"  Da- 
vis's special  charges  and  followed  him 
from  the  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  ser- 
vices; so  they  felt  in  a  way  responsi- 
ble for  him.  Now  "Tute"  was  not 
an  early  riser,  but  streaked  off  down 
the  hill,  completing  his  toilet  as  he 
went,  ate  breakfast  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  retraced  his  steps  up  the 
hill,  squeezed  through  the  chapel 
door  just  as  the  slave  was  closing  it, 
took  his  seat  in  the  last  chair  on  the 
south  side  of  the  platform,  opened  the 
Providence  Journal  and  proceeded  to 
read  while  waiting  for  the  service  to 
begin.  The  first-year  men  felt  mor- 
tified by  such  behavior  under  such 
circumstances  and  decided  to  give  the 
professor  a  lesson.  So  one  morning 
when  Tutor  Davis,  as  usual,  opened 
his  daily  paper,  the  members  of  the 
Freshman  class,  until  that  moment 
ominously  silent,  followed  his  exam- 
ple to  a  man,  each  with  his  own  spe- 
cially provided  paper,  amid  much 
rustling  and  disorder.  They  had  done 
their  duty;  they  had  given  a  broad 
hint;  their  consciences  were  easy. 

Even  the  Chapel  was  not  immune 
to    occasional    acts  of  vandalism     A 


bunch  of  youthful  unregenerates  se- 
cured admission  in  some  unknown 
way  one  Friday  night,  collected  all  of 
the  hymn  books,  lugged  them  up  into 
the  seldom-used  gallery  at  the  rear 
of  the  hall  and  completed  their  self- 
imposed  task  by  placing  the  large 
Bible  from  the  reading  desk  on  the 
broad  railing  at  the  front  of  the  bal- 
cony. The  hymn  books  were  discov- 
ered by  the  slaves  in  the  morning  and 
returned  to  their  places  but  the  Bible 
was  overlooked  and  only  missed  when 
the  services  began.  Professor  Clarke 
was  sent  out  to  procure  a  substitute. 
He  was  gone  a  long  time,  a  very  long 
time  when  you  consider  how  easy  it 
should  have  been  to  find  that 
which  he  sought.  Meanwhile  the 
large  Bible  reposed  upon  the  rail  in 
full  view  but  unseen. 

For  "Junior  Ex,"  the  prototype 
from  which  the  modern  "Junior 
Week"  has  evolved,  the  Chapel  was 
in  its  glory.  It  was  beautiful  spring- 
time (when  it  did  not  chance  to 
rain).  Every  seat  in  the  hall  was  oc- 
cupied and  many  were  obliged  to 
stand.  The  "cousins  and  the  sisters 
and  the  aunts"  of  the  Juniors  were  all 
there.  The  "College  Widows"  were 
out  in  force.  This  was  their  day  to 
display  their  most  fetching  costumes, 
their  newest  creations  in  millinery  and 
coiffures.  Dresses  were  dresses  in 
those  days,  fashioned  to  adorn  not  to 
reveal  the  figure.  The  platform  was 
decked  with  flowers.  An  orchestra 
furn/shed  music.  The  appointments 
as  Class  President,  Orator  and  Poet 
were  among  the  highest  honors  of  the 
College  course,  for  they  came  as  a 
tribute  from  your  fellows,  not  as  a 
result  of  the  marking  system. 

The  College  furnished  a  program; 
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the  Sophomores  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  provide  a  "mock  program.** 
Beginning  as  a  more  or  less  witty 
burlesque  on  the  Juniors  and  the  Fac- 
ulty, these  mock  programs  were  at 
first  much  sought  after  as  souvenirs. 
As  time  went  on  they  degenerated  un- 
til they  became  so  scurrilous  and  of- 
fensive as  to  cause  their  suppression. 


Few  of  the  old  boys  know  how  the 
upper  floor  of  Manning  Hall  looks  or 
is  used  to-day;  but  the  front  steps  are 
there,  just  as  of  old,  recalling  the  days 
when  we  were  all  young  together, 
when  life  was  before  us,  when  our 
hopes  and  aspirations  were  high  and 
our  plans  for  the  future  recked 
naught  of  care  and  sorrow. 


ft*   -WW/}/ 
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Concerning  University  Hall 


TTNIVERSITY  HALL  or  "The 
^  College  Edifice/'  as  it  was 
called  prior  to  the  erection  of  Hope 
College  in  1822,  was  built  in  1770- 
Just  think  of  having  to  live  in  "The 
College  Edifice;"  but  maybe  the  boys 
of  those  days  had  been  so  brought  up 
that  they  didn't  mind  it. 

The  four  original  sons  of  Brown, 
"John  and  Josey,  Nick  and  Mosey," 
took  charge  of  the  work  and  carried 
it  through  to  completion  with  their 
usual  energy  and  forcefulness.  A 
"President's  House"  was  built  at  the 
same  time  a  little  north  of  west  from 
the  College  Edifice  and  about  half 
way  between  it  and  the  front  of  the 
campus.  The  location  was  "at  the 
head  of  Presbyterian  Lane"  (now 
College  Street),  so  called  because  of 
the  church  which  stood  on  the  corner 
where  the  Providence  County  Court 
House  now  is.  (We  are  indebted  to 
Professor  Bronson's  History  for  many 
of  the  details). 

So  great  was  the  driving  force  of 
the  Brown  brothers  that  the  building, 
for  which  ground  was  broken  in  April, 
was  completed  in  October,  though 
only  a  part  of  the  interior  was  ready 
for  use.  That  the  work  was  well 
done  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
walls  stand  today  practically  as  they 
were  erected  159  years  ago. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  money  and 
soaring  prices  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  entire  cost  of  the  two  build- 
ings up  to  March  1771  was,  in  our 
currency,  $9480.  As  was  the  custom 
of  the  times  the  workers,  at  each  stage 


of  progress,  were  regaled  with  West 
India  rum,  "very  good  and  old" 
at  3s.6d  (approximately  eighty-five 
cents)  per  gallon.  Their  thirst  must 
have  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
building,  for  whereas  one  gallon  suf- 
ficed when  the  first  floor  was  laid, 
seven  and  three-quarters  gallons  at  an 
expense  of  £1  s8  d6^4  were  required 
for  the  laying  of  the  fifth.  Consump- 
tion dropped  again,  however,  with  the 
raising  of  the  roof,  to  three  gallons. 
That  they  took  their  liquor  "straight" 
as  a  rule,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
only  two  pounds  of  sugar  were  used 
with  the  seven  and  three-quarters  gal- 
lons. 

When  Manning  Hall  was  erected, 
in  1835,  of  stone  covered  with  stucco, 
some  misguided  innovators  decided 
upon  a  similar  treatment  for  the  dig- 
nified old  colonial  building  to  the 
south  of  it.  So  the  disfiguring  coat 
of  stucco,  with  which  all  of  the  old 
boys  for  many  generations  were  fa- 
miliar, was  applied  and  the  gentle  Co- 
lonial curves  of  the  window  frames 
made  straight;  and  so  they  remained 
for  seventy  years  until  in  1905  the 
stucco  was  removed  and  the  original 
architectural  features  were  restored. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  many 
details  as  to  the  layout  of  the  build- 
ing. The  deeper,  central  portion  of 
the  first  three  stories  was  given  up  to 
class-rooms.  The  "Presidents  Office" 
and  the  "Registers  Office,"  as  an- 
nounced by  tin  signs  upon  the  doors, 
were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lower 
corridor.     Evidently  there  had  been 
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a  dearth  of  apostrophes  truly  remark- 
able in  an  institution  of  learning,  for 
neither  sign  boasted  one. 

Matriculation  was  a  very  simple 
process.  The  whole  Freshman  class 
was  rounded  up  in  the  President's  of- 
fice early  in  the  year  and  commanded 
to  write  their  names  in  a  book  which 
bore  some  printed  matter  at  the  top 
of  the  page.  When  one  of  the  fel- 
lows started  to  read  this  document  he 
was  ordered  to  "sign  your  name  and 
pass  on."  On  his  trying  to  explain 
that  his  father  had  taught  him  never 
to  put  his  name  to  anything  until  he 
had  first  read  it,  he  was  interrupted 
with  "No  impertinence,  sir!  sign  your 
name  and  pass  on."  I  don't  know 
that  anyone  ever  found  out  what  it 
was  to  which  he  had  subscribed  but 
whatever  its  nature  it  was  good  for 
four  years,  for  the  ceremony  was 
never  repeated. 

The  first  two  floors  and  basement 
in  the  south  end  of  the  building  were 
occupied  by  the  Register  and  his  fam- 
ily. (The  title  Registrar  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  records  in 
1880). 

The  interior  of  University  Hall 
was  for  several  decades  greatly  in  need 
of  repairs :  so  much  so  as  to  call  forth 
strong  language  in  the  President's  an- 
nual report.  It  was  damp,  dark  and 
musty.  To  say  that  it  had  "a  general 
flavor  of  mild  decay"  would  be  gross 
flattery.  It  was  finally  renovated  and 
partly  remodeled  in  1883. 

In  olden  times  the  corridors  on  all 
of  the  floors  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  The  partitions 
in  the  centre,  dividing  the  three  upper 
floors  into  north  and  south,  were  put 
in  later. 

Those  who  roomed  in  University 
Hall    had    some    peculiar    ways    of 


amusing  themselves,  such  for  instance 
as  hurling  a  ten-pound  cannon  ball 
thunderously  up  and  down  the  corri- 
dors, eliciting  strong  expressions  of 
disapproval  from  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  were  rooming  there  and 
even  from  some  studiously  inclined 
students.  This  stunt  was  later  im- 
proved upon.  The  solid  shot  was 
heated  red-hot  in  a  stove  and  then 
rolled  against  the  door  of  some  har- 
assed individual  where  it  would  come 
to  rest  and  proceed  to  burn  its  way 
into  the  flooring.  It  was,  of  course, 
necessary  to  retrieve  the  shot  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  sport,  so  when  it 
was  thought  that  the  persecuted  in- 
dividual had  wrestled  with  the  prob- 
lem sufficiently  long  in  his  ineffectual 
way,  the  perpetrators  of  the  plot 
would  come  to  his  aid  with  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  some  easy 
method  of  recovering  their  ammuni- 
tion. The  floor  in  the  halls  of  the 
south  division  formerly  showed  many 
deep  cup-shaped  depressions  caused  by 
this  playful  pastime.  Presumably 
they  are  still  in  evidence. 

One  of  the  boys  brought  with  him 
from  home  a  dulcimer,  an  instrument 
looking  when  closed  like  a  cabinet- 
organ  but  composed  of  many  wires 
and  played  with  hammers.  It  was 
the  delight  of  some  of  the  roisterers, 
returning  to  the  campus  in  the  wee, 
small  hours,  to  rap  him  up  and  ask 
him  to  play  for  them,  which  he  good- 
naturedly  did,  nor  could  the  intruders 
ever  determine,  it  is  said,  whether 
their  victim  suspected  that  they  were 
moved  by  aught  else  than  a  sheer  love 
of  music. 

Originality  in  room  furnishing 
found  its  foremost  exponent  in  a  stu- 
dent who  discarded  a  stove  in  favor 
of  a  grate-fire,  dispensed  with  a  bed 
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and  slept  curled  up  in  a  blanket  upon 
the  hearth.  Having  no  pictures  and 
feeling  the  urge  of  the  aesthetic,  he 
hied  himself  to  the  old  West  Bury- 
ing Ground  which  then,  unkempt  and 
uncared  for  and  used  as  a  playground 
by  all  the  boys  of  the  district,  occu- 
pied the  present  site  of  Hayward 
Park  and  the  two  squares  between 
that  and  the  Fifth  Police  Station, 
picked  up  a  small  headstone  kicking 
about  upon  the  ground  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  room  with  this 
unique  decoration  for  his  mantel.  The 
inscription : 

"A  CHILD  STILL-BORN." 

Many  are  the  tales  of  the  old  class- 
rooms. Not  infrequently  in  warm 
weather  the  boys  were  known  to  en- 
ter and  leave  by  way  of  the  windows. 
This  practice  was,  of  course,  frowned 
upon  when  detected,  but  by  that  time 
the  fellow  was  inside  and  could  not, 
without  loss  of  prestige  and  sacrifice 
of  decorum  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, be  ordered  to  go  out  by  the 
same  route  and  return  by  the  door. 
Nothing  would  have  pleased  the  boys 
more  than  such  an  order. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  disci- 
pline was  especially  lax  in  the  classes 
in  modern  languages.  Possibly  it  was 
because  the  professors  assumed  that 
young  men  in  quest  of  an  education 
would  naturally  conduct  themselves 
like  gentlemen.  This  was  not  a  safe 
assumption  at  all  times.  One  French 
professor,  after  a  particularly  trying 
succession  of  meetings  with  one  of 
his  classes,  was  finally  dislodged  from 
his  chair  and  his  position  in  the  col- 
lege by  a  bunch  of  firecrackers  set  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  during  rec- 
itation. Of  course  pandemonium 
broke  loose.     The  professor,  a  mild, 


scholarly  man  beyond  middle  life,  was 
so  upset  and  flustered  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  The  assistant  reg- 
istrar, hearing  the  racket,  came  in  and 
dismissed  the  class. 

It  was  a  shame,  for  the  kindly,  gen- 
tle old  man  needed  his  job  and  the 
stipend  which  went  with  it.  It  was 
an  instance  of  mob-cruelty,  for  no 
one  of  the  boys  individually  would 
have  injured  a  hair  of  the  old  man's 
head. 

Nor  were  the  senior  professors  al- 
ways immune.  In  those  days  legs 
were  "limbs"  and,  even  by  that  ap- 
pellation, not  to  be  lightly  mentioned 
in  polite  society,  much  less  looked  at. 
Only  a  few  years  before  Charles 
Dickens  had  informed  his  Victorian 
readers  that  "in  America  the  people 
are  so  modest  that  they  put  panta- 
lettes on  the  piano  legs."  (Some  of 
my  readers  will  remember  when  that 
was  actually  the  custom,  but  from  mo- 
tives of  thrift,  not  modesty). 

Now  Professor  Harkness  was  very 
modest.  His  chair  was  upon  a  low 
platform  in  his  room  on  the  third 
floor,  behind  an  ordinary  four-legged 
library  table.  The  boys  concocted  a 
scheme  for  enlivening  an  otherwise 
dull  hour.  One  of  them,  whose  seat 
was  directly  in  front  of  the  rostrum 
stared  long  and  earnestly  at  Harkie's 
"limbs,"  giggled  somewhat  ostenta- 
tiously and  nudged  his  neighbors  on 
either  side  who  proceeded  to  do  the 
same  until  the  whole  room  was  in  a 
state  of  carefully  suppressed  merri- 
ment with  every  pair  of  eyes  focussed 
upon  the  professor's  legs.  Poor  Har- 
kie  blushed  prodigiously,  fidgetted  and 
fussed,  looked  himself  over,  felt  him- 
self over  and  finally  got  up,  left  the 
platform  and  walked  out  upon  the 
floor  in  order  to  see  for  himself  what 
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it  was  all  about.  A  day  or  two  later 
the  class  on  entering  the  room  found 
a  heavy  curtain  of  some  dark  material 
draped  about  the  front  and  ends  of 
the  table  to  protect  the  professor's 
morals  and  peace  of  mind.  Another 
day  or  two  and  it  was  gone  to  take 
its  place  as  a  valued  trophy  in  one  of 
the  fraternity-rooms  down  town. 
One  could  go  on  indefinitely  with 


the  chronicles  of  University  Hall. 
Many  great  and  good  men  have 
passed  four  of  their  happiest  years 
within  its  walls  and  many  traditions 
and  memories  of  them  and  their  times 
are  still  with  us;  but  Rhode  Island 
Hall,  as  rich  in  legend  and  story  as 
any  of  the  Old  Front  Row,  is  still 
between  us  and  the  Old  Back  Cam- 
pus. 


to  \ 
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VI 


Concerning  Rhode  Island  Hall 


THE  author  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Edward  S.  Marsh  '79,  old 
and  tried  friend,  prominent  member 
of  the  Anti-Prohibition  of  Bonfires 
Committee,  complaining  because  the 
writer,  mercifully  as  he  thought,  had 
covered  one  of  Marsh's  youthful  pec- 
cadilloes with  a  thin  veil  of  anonym- 
ity. 

Marsh  writes  "I  notice  that  in  one 
of  your  recent  contributions  to  the 
Alumni  Monthly  you  describe  an  ep- 
isode in  which  I  figured,  referring  to 
the  principal  actor  therein  as  'Mr.  X.' 
And  the  question  arises,  what  is  the 
use  of  performing  great  and  daring 
deeds,  and,  when  they  get  into  print 
fifty-odd  years  later,  have  the  credit 
given  to  'Mr.  X?'  An  impromptu 
quatrain,  composed  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  by  three  of  the  students 
on  that  occasion,  seemed  to  me  rather 
good.  You  may  not  recall  it,  so  I 
will  quote.  There  was  a  'slave' 
known  as  'Daniel/  who  appeared 
with  a  pail  of  water  to  quench  the 
flames.  As  he  approached  the  fire,  a 
student  leaning  out  of  a  window 
sang: 

'Dare  to  be  a  Daniel 

'Dare  to  stand  alone* 
(Second  Student) 

'Dare  to  grab  a  water-pail' 
(Third  Student) 

'Dare  to  pour  it  on/  " 
Rhode  Island  Hall  was  built  in 
1840  and  enlarged,  by  the  addition 
in  the  rear,  at  a  later  date.  The  lower 
floor  was  given  up  to  class  rooms  and 
the  Chemical  and  Physical  Laborato- 


ries, the  upper  floor  to  the  Museum, 
which,  besides  the  cases  of  specimens, 
contained  the  collection  of  portraits 
which  was  transferred  in  1880  to 
Sayles  Hall.  The  Chemistry  De- 
partment was  transferred  to  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  upon  its  erec- 
tion in  1862. 

The  name  of  Rhode  Island  Hall 
is  linked  in  memory  with  those  of  a 
long  line  of  brilliant  teachers  who 
did  their  best  to  pass  on  to  us  some 
of  their  wisdom.  Prominent  among 
them  were  Professors  Chace,  Peirce, 
Greene,  Blake,  Diman,  Packard  and, 
last  but  not  least,  dear  old  John 
Whipple  Potter  Jenks,  Curator  of 
the  Museum  and  Professor  of  Ag- 
riculture, who  was  for  many  years 
the  pervading  genius  of  the  building, 
oscillating  between  the  Museum  up- 
stairs and  his  workshop  in  the  base- 
ment. What  he  didn't  know  about 
agriculture  would  fill  a  library,  but 
his  colleagues  knew  even  less,  so,  as 
under  the  conditions  of  the  land 
grant  for  educational  purposes  from 
the  Federal  Government,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  a  course  in  agriculture, 
Professor  Jenks  was  selected  to  fill 
the  chair. 

His  lectures  contained  little  agri- 
cultural lore  but  were  replete  with 
reminiscence  and  anecdote.  One 
thing  he  did  teach  us  and  that  was 
"the  points  of  neat  cattle."  For  the 
enlightenment  of  those  who  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  take  his  course  it 
is  necessary  to  explain  that  to  eluci- 
date "the  points"  it  was  required  to 
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draw  a  picture  of  a  beef  critter  and 
divide  it  up  by  lines  so  as  to  indicate 
the  various  parts,  muzzle,  horns, 
brisket,  udders,  hoofs,  tail,  etc.,  etc. 
We  were  told  that  that  would  be  one 
of  the  questions  on  examination  day. 
When  the  fatal  day  approached  we 
were  dismayed  to  find  our  notes,  if 
we  had  taken  any,  consisted  mostly  of 
anecdotes  and  personal  recollections 
of  the  professor  with  nothing  tangible 
except  "the  points"  (not  of  his  stories 
but  of  neat  cattle).  So  we  ap- 
proached the  ordeal  with  fear  and 
trembling.  When  the  hour  arrived 
Professor  Jenks  announced  "I  had 
intended  to  prepare  a  set  of  questions 
for  this  examination  but  forgot  to  dc 
so;  so  the  only  question  will  be  The 
Points  of  Neat  Cattle." 

Forewarned,  forearmed!  We  all 
passed  with  flying  colors. 

Professor  Jenks  was  one  of  the 
most  genial,  most  enthusiastic,  most 
optimistic  of  men,  simple  and  method- 
ical to  a  degree.  He  was  a  "part- 
time"  member  of  the  faculty,  coming 
each  week  from  his  home  in  Middle- 
boro,  sharing  a  room  in  University 
Hall  with  three  of  the  "slaves,"  pre- 
paring his  frugal  meals  over  a  gas- 
jet  in  his  basement  workroom,  except 
when,  as  often  happened,  he  was  in- 
vited out  to  lunch  or  dinner  by  some 
of  his  many  friends.  He  began  work 
at  7  A.  M.  and  knocked  off  at  n  P. 
M.  to  the  minute.  The  writer  spent 
many  hours  with  him,  learning  to 
skin  and  stuff  birds  and  animals.  At 
such  times  the  Professor,  while  work- 
ing steadily,  would  demonstrate 
mathematically  that  he  had  so  far 
exceeded  the  time  required  by  his  con- 
tract, that  if  he  should  stop  working 
for  three  years,  five  months,  seven- 
teen days  and  six  hours  the  college 


would  still  be  his  debtor.  One  can 
still  visualize  him,  sitting  opposite 
one  at  the  bench  with  his  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  to  his  shoulders,  skinning  out 
some  huge  sea  fowl,  talking  steadily 
and  only  stopping  momentarily  to 
waylay  and  head  off  the  lice  from  the 
bird's  feathers  before  they  found  sanc- 
tuary in  his  rolled-up  sleeves. 

His  end  was  beautiful.  He  was  in 
his  seventy-sixth  year,  apparently 
hale  and  hearty,  his  youthful  enthusi- 
asm not  abated.  He  had  lunched, 
possibly  too  heavily,  with  some  dear 
friends  with  one  of  whom  he  walked 
up  College  Hill,  stopped  for  a  minute 
in  conversation  on  the  steps  of  Rhode 
Island  Hall,  started  to  go  upstairs  to 
the  Museum,  sank  down  and  expired 
without  a  moment's  sickness  or  suf- 
fering.  One  could  not  ask  a  finer  end. 

Alpheus  S.  Packard,  Professor  of 
Zoology  and  Geology,  was  perhaps 
better  known  to  scientists  in  Europe 
than  any  member  of  the  faculty  of 
his  day.  He  was  a  fine  teacher  but 
a  poor  schoolmaster  and  somewhat 
absent-minded  withal.  The  routine 
of  the  classroom,  with  a  lot  of  boys 
taking  only  perfunctory  interest  in 
his  lectures,  irked  him.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hour  one  day  he  called 
on  "Mr.  Eddy  for  the  substance  of 
the  lecture  of  the  preceding  day." 
It  so  happened  that  Eddy  was  sitting 
directly  in  the  front  row  and  not  six 
feet  away  from  the  Professor,  but, 
knowing  nothing  about  the  subject, 
he  discreetly  held  his  peace.  Where- 
upon Professor  Packard  said  "Ah! 
Mr.  Eddy  is  not  here ;  I  will  call  the 
roll;"  which  he  proceeded  to  do. 
When  Eddy's  name  was  reached,  its 
owner  could  see  no  object  in  being 
charged  with  being  absent  so  he  re- 
plied "present."  When    the    roll-call 
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was  ended  the  Professor  laid  down 
his  book  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  said, 
"As  Mr.  Eddy  is  not  present  I  will 
call  on  Mr.  So  and  So." 

Professor  J.  Lewis  Diman,  or  "Jer- 
ry" as  he  was  called  by  the  boys,  was 
a  brilliant  scholar  and  a  facile,  pol- 
ished speaker  whose  wide  reading  and 
retentive  memory  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  give  a  year's  lectures  on  World 
History  from  a  mere  memorandum  of 
their  topics.  The  three  words  "Thir- 
ty-Years War"  were  his  whole  writ- 
ten material  for  a  week's  work  in  the 
lecture-room.  There  was  about  him 
a  certain  air  of  detachment  but  he 
was  very  much  alive  to  what  was  go- 
ing on.  It  was  his  custom  to  begin 
the  hour  by  calling  on  some  student 
for  an  outline  of  the  lecture  of  the 
preceding  day.  While  he  was  giving 
it  the  Professor  would  sit  at  his  desk, 
playing  with  a  pencil,  while  his  eyes 
were  steadfastly  directed  down  Ma- 
gee  street.  On  one  occasion  the  man 
called  upon  recited  glibly  at  first 
and  then  came  to  a  dead  stop.  Still 
the  gentle  tapping  of  the  Professor's 
pencil  went  rythmically  on,  still  his 
gaze  was  fixed  on  Magee  street.  The 
silence  was  becoming  oppressive,  the 
embarrassment  of  the  man,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  reciting,  painful, 
when,  without  changing  his  position 
one  iota,  Jerry  blandly  requested 
"Will  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  either 
side  of  Mr.  X  kindly  turn  that  page 
for  him?"  He  had  somehow  visual- 
ized the  book  open  upon  the  floor  and 
the  mischievous  failure  of  the  neigh- 
bors to  assist.  In  speaking  of  the  in- 
cident later  in  faculty  meeting  the 
Professor  said,  "As  I  passed  from  the 
room  at  the  close  of  the  hour  Mr.  X 
was  without,  cursing  prodigiously.'* 

In  addition  to  his  professorial  du- 


ties, Jerry  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
pulpit  orator  and  as  a  brilliant  edi- 
torial writer. 

Eli  Whitney  Blake,  Professor  of 
Physics,  was  another  of  the  group  of 
strong  preceptors,  builders  of  charac- 
ter and  makers  of  men,  whose  raw 
material  we  were.  He  was  a  man  of 
rare  enthusiasm,  thoroughly  in  love 
with  his  work.  Who  that  sat  under 
him  can  ever  forget  his  mobile  fea- 
tures, his  wavy,  tousled  hair,  strongly- 
arched  eyebrows  and  eloquent  eyes 
which  imparted  such  an  expression  of 
tragedy  to  his  countenance  when  he 
was  up  against  a  dead  flunk  or  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  drive  home  an  idea 
in  some  thick  skull  ?  Hardly  less  elo- 
quent were  his  slender,  capable  hands, 
always  in  motion,  which  he  had  a 
trick  of  wringing  together  when 
nervously  excited.  His  emotional 
make-up  gave  importance  to  trivial 
things.  The  writer  happened  to  men- 
tion curved  pitching,  then  a  very  new 
invention.  It  was  like  shaking  a  red 
scarf  in  the  face  of  an  angry  bull. 
"Ah,  don't  talk  to  me  of  curved  pitch- 
ing. It  has  been  proved  mathemati- 
cally and  physically  to  be  impossible." 
"But,  Professor,  if  you  should  go  out 
on  the  campus  and  see  a  ball  curved 
around  an  obstacle  so  that  it  struck  a 
mark  entirely  out  of  sight,  what 
would  you  say?"  "I  should  say  that 
my  eyes  had  deceived  me."  In  this 
he  was  in  accord  with  all  the  other 
physicists  of  that  day. 

In  '75  and  '76  many  of  the  students 
in  his  laboratory  were  making,  under 
his  guidance,  a  new  device,  since 
known  as  the  telephone,  with  such 
success  that  they  were  able  to  con- 
verse over  a  wire  from  one  room  to 
another.  Professor  Blake,  Professor 
John  Peirce  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Chan- 
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ning  had  collaborated  successfully  in 
its  development,  working  in  the  in- 
terest of  science  and  with  no  thought 
of  pecuniary  gain,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  their  discoveries  were 
at  once  passed  on  to  the  students.  In 
the  early  stages  a  horse-shoe  magnet 
was  used  in  the  receiver,  making  it  so 
big  and  square  and  bulky  in  its 
wooden  case  as  to  be  practically  un- 
manageable with  one  hand.  After 
much  experimenting  the  horse-shoe 
magnet  was  discarded  and  a  round 
bar-magnet  used  in  its  place,  which, 
with  its  neatly  turned,  round  casing, 
differed  little  externally  from  the  re- 
ceiver of  to-day. 

There  came  a  morning  in  '76  when 
the  whole  front  page  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  was  taken  up  with  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  of  Pro- 
fessor Bell's  telephone,  which  had 
been  patented  and  was  then  intro- 
duced to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 

Professor  Blake  came  into  the  lec- 
ture room  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, a  copy  of  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  addressed  us  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: "Gentlemen,  you  have  all  seen 
the  announcement  of  Professor  Bell's 
telephone  in  the  morning's  paper. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  instru- 
ment; some  of  you  have  made  them. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  several  weeks 
ago  Professor  Bell  came  down  from 
Cambridge  to  compare  progress  with 
Professor  Peirce,  Dr.  Channing  and 
myself.  He  told  us  that  he  had  mas- 
tered the  principle  of  the  telephone 
but  had  been  unable  to  devise  a  re- 
ceiver which  was  not  too  cumbrous 
for  use.  We  showed  him  our  re- 
ceiver, which  you  all  know.  I  will 
ask  you  to  compare  that  with  the  one 
pictured  in  the  paper  to-day."  It 
was  Professor  Blake's    hour    of    tri- 


umph for  he  knew  that  we  knew 
whereof  he  spake. 

Physics  was  then  a  required  study. 
It  was  a  dull  student  indeed  who 
could  not  acquire  under  Professor 
Blake  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  ru- 
diments to  serve  all  merely  cultural 
purposes. 

In  the  nineties  and  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  Arnold  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Rhode  Island  Hall,  under  Dr. 
Bumpus  and  his  able  assistants  and 
successors,  became  a  perfect  hive  of 
biological  activity,  literally  from  the 
coal-bins  in  the  cellar,  where  a  stu- 
dent who  has  since  become  famous  as 
a  scientist  set  up  his  elaborate  re- 
search apparatus,  to  the  cupola  on  the 
roof  in  which  the  anatomical  depart- 
ment was  located. 

In  cleaning  up  the  old  museum 
specimens  many  moth-eaten  skins,  dry 
and  brittle  from  age,  were  thrown  out 
upon  the  flat  tin  roof  to  rid  them 
of  moths. 

A  few  days  later  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  neighborhood  called  upon  Dr. 
Bumpus  in  great  indignation.  "She 
and  all  her  family  had  been  unable  to 
eat  by  day  or  sleep  by  night,  except 
with  the  windows  tightly  closed  in 
this  hot  weather,  because  of  the  in- 
tolerable stench  from  the  rotting  re- 
mains of  the  poor  animals  they  were 
daily  cutting  up  and  throwing  out 
upon  the  roof  to  be  an  offence  to  the 
neighbors.  She  would  not  stand  it 
another  day."  Courteous,  as  ever, 
Professor  Bumpus  invited  her  up- 
stairs to  see  for  herself.  She  departed 
a  chastened  and,  it  is  hoped,  wiser 
woman  but  without  apologizing. 
Such  is  the  power  of  the  imagination 
and  of  such  are  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  scientist  in  his  relations  to 
the  public. 
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VII 


Concerning  the  Frog  Pond  and  the 
Serpent  in  Eden 


\7t7lTHIN  the  memory  of  our 
older  alumni  there  were  two 
houses  on  the  George  street  end  of 
the  Old  Back  Campus  and  one  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Front 
Campus.  The  land  upon  which 
they  stood  was  not  included  in  the 
plot  originally  given  for  "The  Col- 
lege Edifice"  but  was  bought  many 
years  later  at  the  time  of  and  subse- 
quent to  the  erection  of  Rhode  Island 
Hall. 

All  three  were  moved  to  new  lo- 
cations where  they  are  still  standing, 
dignified  and  attractive  residences. 
Two  of  these  are  notable  specimens 
of  colonial  architecture,  even  in 
Providence  a  city  rich  in  examples 
of  that  period.  One  of  them,  at  72 
Waterman  street,  directly  opposite 
the  present  site  of  Rockefeller  Hall, 
known  to  every  student  of  the  six- 
ties and  seventies  as  the  "  Colonel 
Brown  house,"  formerly  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Prospect  and  George.  It 
was  sawed  in  two,  moved  in  sections 
and  reconstructed  at  its  present  lo- 
cation. Its  gate,  frequently  re- 
newed, was  generally  the  first  thing 
thought  of  when  a  bonfire  on  the 
campus  seemed  desirable.  The  other 
two  houses  are  to  be  seen  to-day  at 
305  Brook  street  and  94  Waterman 
street  respectively. 

The  only  college  building  to  the 
east  of  the  Old  Back  Campus  was 
the  Chemical  Laboratory,  erected  in 
1862.     Behind  and  to  the  south  of 


it,  extending  easterly  to  the  Thayer 
street  fence,  was  a  large  rectangular 
patch  of  swampy  ground  where  the 
grass  grew  lush  and  strong  and  al- 
most every  variety  of  fauna  known 
to  Rhode  Island  could  be  found,  so 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Pro- 
fessor Bailey  and  his  class  in  Botany 
to  wander  far  afield.  This  lot  was 
utilized  as  a  cow  pasture.  In  an- 
cient times  the  Corporation,  when  in 
need  of  a  new  President,  used  to  lay 
stress  upon  this  grazing  privilege  as 
one  of  the  perquisites  which  went 
with  the  position.  This  association 
of  cows  and  students  was  not  with- 
out its  drawbacks  (to  the  cows),  as 
we  shall  see  in  good  time. 

In  the  southeast  corner,  about 
where  Caswell  Hall  now  stands,  was 
a  frog  pond.  This  statement  has 
been  challenged,  but  is  easily  suscep- 
tible of  proof,  as  follows:  Professor 
Harkness's  recitation  room  was  upon 
the  third  floor  back  in  University 
Hall.  The  writer  occupied  a  seat 
next  a  window  which  boasted  a  good 
wide  window-seat.  This  was  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  the  hard  iron 
chairs  and  commanded  a  much  more 
extensive  view;  so  what  more  natu- 
ral than  to  shift  over  into  it  when 
convenient.  Professor  Harkness  used 
to  object  from  time  to  time  but  it 
doesn't  seem  likely  that  he  really 
cared — much — except  for  the  effect 
of  the  example  upon  others.  Obvi- 
ously they  could  not  all  be  accommo- 
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dated  with  seats  in  an  open  window. 

It  was  one  of  those  prematurely 
hot,  languorous,  drowsy  days  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  1877.  The  nar- 
rator occupied  his  seat  in  the  win- 
dow; Harkie  made  a  point  of  look- 
ing the  other  way.  Presently  two 
urchins,  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
came  along  the  walk  by  the  Labora- 
tory and  ran  into  the  lot.  Arrived 
at  the  frog  pond,  they  divested  them- 
selves of  their  clothes  and  went  into 
the  water.  Evidently  they  had  been 
there  before.  So  far,  so  good.  The 
narrator  may  have  envied  them.  But 
in  every  Eden  there  is  a  potential 
serpent.    It  was  so  in  this  instance. 

An  imposing  female  appeared, 
anon,  picking  her  way  carefully  down 
through  the  pasture.  Her  volumi- 
nous skirts  and  sleeves  with  their 
tucks  and  furbelows  would  have 
sufficed  to  drape  a  whole  girls'  school 
to-day.  Upon  her  head  was  an  as- 
tonishing contraption  (this  is  the 
writer's  first  essay  at  fashion-writ- 
ing) with  a  bunch  of  red  cherries 
upon  one  side  and  broad  cherry  rib- 
bons tied  beneath  the  chin.  You 
have  all  seen  the  like.  Over  her  head 
was  a  gorgeous  parasol.  Arrived  at 
the  pond  she  seated  herself  gingerly 
beside  the  heap  of  little  garments. 
Evidently  she  belonged  to  one  or 
both  of  the  boys.  What  allurements 
she  set  forth,  what  specious  promises 
she  made,  could  not  be  determined 
by  the  writer  from  his  seat  in  the 
window;  but  after  a  while  one  of  the 
lads  left  the  water  and  approached 
the  clothes,  albeit  hesitantly  and  with 
misgivings  which  were  fully  justified, 
for  when  he  came  within  reach  the 
parasol  was  closed  with  a  snap, 
he  was  seized  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck     and     belabored     unmercifullv 


with  the  sunshade  over  his  bare  back 
and  shoulders. 

Harkie  still  looked  the  other  way. 
The  frogs  sang  that  night  as  sweetly 
as  ever.  So  there  was  a  frog  pond. 
Q.  E.  D. 

Before  the  spring  of  1879  no  part 
of  this  lot  was  ever  used  for  any  of 
our  games,  unless  cow-baiting  can  be 
considered  a  sport.  The  time  of 
such  use  is  generally  set  a  year  or 
two  later  but  the  writer  has  a  force- 
ful reason  for  making  '79  the  date. 

In  1879  Brown  had  the  champion 
college  team  with  Lee  Richmond 
pitching,  Winslow  catching  and  an 
all-star  infield  and  outfield.  The  ball- 
ground  on  the  Old  Back  Campus  was 
in  use  for  practice  every  fair  after- 
noon and  scrub  games  had  to  find 
their  chance  elsewhere.  A  compara- 
tively level  area  just  where  Sayles 
and  Wilson  Halls  now  stand  was 
utilized. 

The  game  was  either  "two-old- 
cat"  or  "rotation."  The  present 
writer  had  reached  first  base,  pre- 
sumably on  an  error,  and  Fred  Clay 
Tenney  '80  was  catching.  This  was 
not  the  Fred  Tenney  '94,  who  after- 
wards became  a  famous  professional, 
but  an  older  namesake  who  was  des- 
tined to  step  into  the  breach  one 
year  later  and  uphold  the  glorious 
traditions  of  Brown  baseball  when 
Richmond's  accession  to  the  profes- 
sional ranks  and  an  injury  to  Johnny 
Greene  '81  left  us  without  a  pitcher. 

Now  Fred  Tenney  could  pitch: 
Ye  Gods,  how  he  could  pitch!  but 
in  every  other  branch  of  the  game 
he  was  a  rank  amateur.  So  it  hap- 
pened that,  when  the  writer,  on  the 
first  pitch,  attempted  to  steal  second, 
Tenney  threw  the  ball  with  all  the 
force  of  his  mighty  arm  and  struck 
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him  plumb  in  the  left  ear  while  he 
was  still  ten  feet  away  from  the  base. 
Your  scribe  went  down  and  out. 
By  evening  his  ear  resembled  a  pur- 
ple plum  much  more  than  a  cauli- 
flower. 

As  he  graduated  in  '79  and  never 
thereafter  played  ball  on  the  campus, 
do  you  wonder  that  he  is  sure  of  the 
date? 

We  have  circumambulated  the 
Old  Back  Campus,  discoursing  rem- 
iniscently  as  we  went.  We  are  now 
ready  to  invade  its  hallowed  pre- 
cincts,  mingle  with  the  boys,   many 


of  them  bearded  or  bewhiskered,  and 
take  part  in  their  sports  and  pranks. 
If  the  latter  were  not  always  credit- 
able we,  of  course,  regret  it;  but  we 
conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  chroni- 
cle them  faithfully.  Whether  in 
sports  or  in  pranks  the  Old  Back 
Campus  held  a  place  in  the  lives  and 
interests  of  the  student  body  as  a 
united  whole  impossible  of  attain- 
ment with  the  scattered  groups,  di- 
verse amusements  and  general  lack  of 
solidarity  of  the  present  day.  It  was 
the  centre  of  true  Brown  spirit. 
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VIII 


Concerning  the  Old  Wells  and  the 
"Water  Procession" 


V^T  E  have  bounded  the  Old  Back 
Campus,  a  roughly-graded  plot 
of  land  enclosed  at  either  end  by  a 
stout  four-rail  fence,  whose  surface 
was  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
above  the  present  level,  criss-crossed 
by  foot-paths  but  with  only  one  for- 
mal walk,  which  led  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  rear  door  of  Manning 
Hall  to  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

There  were  two  wells  on  the  Old 
Back  Campus,  one  twenty-five  feet 
east  of  the  middle  door  of  Hope  Col- 
lege, where  the  bronze  pump  now 
stands;  the  other  about  forty  feet 
southeast  of  the  farther  corner  of 
University  Hall.  Many  were  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  they 
passed.  It  was  customary  in  those 
days  to  allow  the  grass  to  grow 
until  ready  for  the  scythe,  when 
it  was  mowed  and  left  to  dry  upon 
the  ground.  One  morning  late  in 
June  the  campus  was  found  denuded 
of  hay  while  the  wells  and  curbs 
were  stuffed  to  overflowing.  They 
were  cleaned  out  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  but  the  perfume  and  flavor 
of  new-mown  hay  were  all-pervasive 
for  some  weeks. 

The  south  well  had  but  a  sorry 
reputation.  It  lost  its  good  name 
through  evil  associations.  So  the  life 
of  the  college  centred  about  the  Hope 
College  well.  To  it  came  the  thirsty 
and  unwashed,  even  from  the  re- 
motest top-floor  rooms  in  University 
Hall,    for    their    daily  supply,  since 


there  was  no  running  water  in  the 
buildings. 

Both  wells  were  covered  by  old- 
fashioned  well-houses  with  a  stout 
windlass  under  the  roof,  a  rope  and 
oaken  bucket  (not  "old,"  the  stu- 
dents saw  to  that)  and  a  broad 
leathern  belt  to  which  a  heavy  stone 
was  attached  as  a  counterweight.  It 
was  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  old 
boys  to  lower  the  empty  bucket  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  without  fill- 
ing and  then  let  go  the  rope,  when 
the  counterweight  would  descend 
with  constantly  accelerating  speed 
and  the  bucket  fly  up  into  the  roof 
with  a  terrible  clatter  and  bang.  Of 
course  this  did  no  good  to  either 
bucket  or  curb,  but  it  made  an  aw- 
ful noise,  especially  at  night,  and 
that  was  what  they  were  after.  Oc- 
casionally they  varied  the  program 
by  carrying  the  bucket  away  from  the 
curb  as  far  as  the  rope  would  allow 
and  then  releasing  it  to  find  its  way 
back.  This  produced  an  even  more 
horrible  cataclysm  and,  incidentally, 
did  much  more  damage.  You  may 
wonder  at  these  crude  and  boyish 
pranks,  but  remember,  the  youths  of 
that  day  were  not  educated  up  to  our 
modern  ways  of  making  a  noise. 
They  had  no  jazz. 

As  was  natural  the  bucket  was  of- 
ten ruined  and  not  infrequently  the 
well-curb  overturned.  The  bill  for 
repairs  to  curbs  and  for  new  buckets 
and   ropes  was  quite  a  considerable 
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item  in  the  modest  college  budget  of 
those  days.  As  if  this  were  not  bad 
enough,  both  wells,  but  especially  the 
northern  one,  were  subject  to  periodic 
attacks  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
occurring  generally  late  at  night, 
about  the  time  that  the  gang  returned 
to  the  campus  after  spending  the 
evening  down  town.  The  curb  first 
blazed  up  and  then  burned  down. 
Buckets  and  ropes  mysteriously  dis 
appeared  and  had  to  be  replaced. 

As  was  inevitable,  there  came  a 
time  (in  1868)  when  the  Register  re- 
fused to  provide  a  new  outfit  and  de- 
manded that  whoever  had  taken  the 
old  one  should  return  it.  This  was, 
of  course,  very  unreasonable.  Mean- 
while the  students  were  without  wa- 
ter and  complained  loudly.  When 
several  waterless  days  had  passed,  a 
notice  was  posted  on  the  campus  con- 
veying an  ultimatum  to  the  authori- 
ties that  service  at  the  well  must  be 
restored  by  a  given  hour  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  failing  which  the  stu- 
dents were  called  upon  to  assemble, 
each  equipped  with  some  receptacle 
for  containing  water. 

The  appointed  time  came  and 
passed.  Still  there  was  no  bucket. 
The  students  gathered  upon  the  cam- 
pus bearing  every  imaginable  sort  of 
vessel,  mentionable  and  unmention- 
able. Four  stalwarts  proudly  bore 
upon  their  heads  a  big,  round,  tin 
bath-tub.  A  band  miraculously  ap- 
peared to  lead  them  and  the  famed 
"Water  Procession,"  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  history,  was  on. 
Down  the  Hill  it  went,  stopping  at 
the  old  well  in  College  street,  long 
since  abandoned,  where  all  of  the 
motley  collection  of  utensils  were 
filled,  then  across  Great  Bridge,  up 
Westminster  street  and  down  Wey- 


bosset  to  the  music  of  the  band,  as 
have  so  many  college  processions 
since  that  day,  attracting  no  end  of 
curious  attention  and  applause  from 
the  populace.  The  procession  finally 
returned  to  the  campus,  where  it  was 
reviewed  by  the  President.  This  act 
was  not  down  in  the  program  and 
proved  a  distinct  anti-climax.  How- 
ever, he  was  allowed  to  have  his  say, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  boys  gave  him 
three  cheers,  smashed  all  of  their 
crockery  on  the  steps  of  Manning 
Hall  and  dispersed  to  their  rooms. 
Next  day  sundry  suspensions  were 
meted  out  to  some  of  the  partici- 
pants; but  they  had  had  a  good  time 
and  felt  that  they  were  sufferers  in  a 
worthy  cause.  The  "Procession"  had 
been  a  great  success  and  had  accom- 
plished its  purpose.  It  is  notable  as 
being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  his- 
tory of  Brown. 

A  new  bucket  was  installed  (by 
the  college  of  course)  and  the  old 
well  continued  its  checkered  career 
until  1872,  when  the  well-house  dis- 
appeared and  was  replaced  by  an  iron 
pump  to  which  a  shallow  dipper  was 
secured  by  a  strong  chain.  Sanitary 
drinking-cups  had  not  been  dreamed 
of  in  those  days.  The  old  iron 
pump  did  service  until  1904,  when 
the  present  bronze  pump,  the  gift  of 
the  class  of  '94,  took  its  place,  while 
it  went  into  honorable  retirement  in 
the  trophy  room  of  the  Brown  Union. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  sad  come-down 
from  the  poetic  "Old  Oaken  Bucket" 
to  a  prosaic  iron  pump;  but  there 
were  some  distinct  practical  advan- 
tages in  its  favor.  We  were  jealous 
of  our  prerogatives  in  those  days. 
The  time-honored  rivalry  between 
"town  and  gown"  still  persisted  in  a 
mild  way.    "Subs,"  as  outsiders  were 
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called,  were  only  tolerated  upon  the 
campus  during  good  behavior.  Let 
them  "get  fresh"  and  they  were  im- 
mediately seized  and  ducked.  Here 
it  was  that  the  pump  proved  supe- 
rior to  the  well,  for  if  the  victim, 
often  a  tough  young  husky  from  Fox 
Point  or  the  Corky  Hill  District, 
was  held  beneath  the  spout,  face 
downward,  by  the  seat  of  his  nether 
garments  while  the  vest  was  pulled 
away  from  his  back  and  the  handle 
of  the  pump  worked  with  a  will,  a 
much  more  finished  and  artistic  job 
could  be  done  and  in  less  time  than 
with  the  slow  and  cumbrous  bucket. 
The  south  well  came  in  for  its 
share  of  tribulations.  Theft  and  ar- 
son are  recorded  in  its  annals.  One 
morning  in  the  spring  of  '77  it  was 
reported  to  "Billy  Doug,"  the  Regis- 
trar, (no  longer  Register;  a  long- 
standing misnomer  had  been  correct- 
ed), that  the  bucket  was  down  the 
well  and  could  not  be  made  to  come 
up,  though  the  rope  seemed  to  be  all 
right.  About  the  same  time  it  was 
discovered  that  the  room  of  Dela- 
barre  '8o,  in  the  north    division    of 


Hope  was  in  confusion  and  minus  a 
door.  So  the  college  carpenter  was 
sent  for  and  a  new  unpainted  door 
installed  in  short  order.  Hardly  had 
this  been  done  before  one  of  the  boys, 
making  a  practical  application  of  his 
Physics,  brought  out  a  mirror  with 
which  he  captured  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  and  reflected  them  into 
the  depths  of  the  well.  Lo  and  be- 
hold! both  mysteries  were  solved. 
There  was  the  missing  door,  painted 
and  numbered,  far  down  the  shaft, 
while  beneath  it  was  imprisoned  the 
recalcitrant  bucket. 

It  soon  transpired  that  some  hila- 
rious spirits  in  the  class  of  '8o  had 
been  moved  to  hold  a  party  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Not  courting  publicity 
nor  desiring  to  attract  invidious  at- 
tention to  their  own  rooms,  they  de- 
cided to  use  that  of  Delabarre,  who 
had  gone  home  for  the  night.  The 
carrying  away  of  the  door  at  the 
close  of  the  festivities  and  hiding  it 
in  the  well  probably  appealed  to  them 
as  the  removal  of  a  clue.  The  Class 
of  '8o  always  did  have  peculiar  no- 
tions. 
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IX 


Concerning  Football  Rushes  and  Other  Rushes 


UVERY  fair  afternoon  in  the  fall 
^^  of  each  year  found  the  Old 
Back  Campus  alive  with  the  boys, 
and  a  football,  or  footballs  if  we 
were  flush,  were  always  in  evidence. 
Not  the  prolate  spheroid  covered  with 
pigskin  of  to-day,  but  a  round, 
black,  rubber  ball.  It  better  de- 
served the  name  of  football  than  its 
modern  successor  for  it  was  depend- 
ent upon  the  toe  for  most  of  its 
aerial  flights.  "Camping"  was  all 
the  vogue  and  centred,  as  did  every- 
thing else,  about  the  old  north  well. 
The  ultimate  ideal,  not  often  at- 
tained, was  to  kick  it  high  enough 
and  hard  enough  to  carry  it  over 
Hope  College  onto  the  front  campus 
or,  failing  that,  to  land  it  within 
the  railing  upon  the  roof,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  go  to  the  Reg- 
ister's office  and  get  the  key  of  the 
attic  door  in  order  to  retrieve  it. 
There  was  no  multiplicity  of  sports 
to  divide  our  attention  and  every 
one  was  free  to  butt  in  and  try  his 
toe  at  it  whenever  he  could  capture 
the  ball.  There  were  scrimmages, 
of  course,  at  frequent  intervals,  but 
they  were  free-for-alls  and  utterly 
without  rules. 

There  was  but  one  set  game  each 
year  and  that  was  played,  about  the 
second  or  third  Saturday  of  the  fall 
quarter,  by  the  Sophomore  and 
Freshman  classes.  Barring  sickness 
every  member  of  each  class  took  part. 
There  were  no  uniforms,  each  man 
donning  for  the  occasion  his  oldest 
and  toughest  garments.     One  unso- 


phisticated fellow  went  into  the  fray 
clad  in  a  long  linen  duster  reaching 
to  his  ankles  after  the  fashion  then 
in  vogue.  The  contest  was  a  grand 
rough-and-tumble.  Rules  were  few 
and  very  flexible.  The  boys  lined  up 
for  the  kickoff  at  their  own  sweet 
will  and  strove  by  fair  means  (or 
foul  if  undetected)  to  drive  the  ball 
over  their  opponents'  goal  line. 
"Carrying"  the  ball  was  forbidden. 
When  it  went  out  of  bounds  some 
of  the  taller  and  more  active  men  in 
each  class  formed  a  lane,  facing  each 
other  and  about  three  feet  apart,  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  side  line  and  the 
umpire  threw  the  ball  in  between 
them  while  each  strove  with  might 
and  main  to  hit  it  with  his  fist  toward 
his  opponents'  goal. 

During  the  game  between  '78  and 
'79  the  writer  happened  to  be  oppo- 
site his  very  good  friend  George 
Weston  '78.  It  was  his  good  for- 
tune to  hit  the  ball  a  resounding 
whack  while  Weston  landed  an  even 
harder  but  poorly  directed  blow  on 
your  scribe's  nose.  The  blood  flowed 
freely,  but  the  game  was  on,  there 
was  no  time  to  attend  to  trifles  like 
that  and  the  narrator  soon  presented 
a  gory  spectacle. 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  Sopho- 
mores, knowing  each  other  better, 
most  frequently  won.  Until  1862 
these  annual  clashes  took  place  on  the 
Old  Back  Campus.  In  that  year  the 
President  pronounced  the  sport  "bru- 
tal" and  forbade  its  being  pulled  off 
on  the  college  grounds.     It  is  to  be 
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wondered  what  he  would  have  said 
could  he  have  seen  a  modern  gridiron 
battle  with  its  many  casualties. 
Thereafter  until  the  opening  of  the 
Adelaide  Avenue  baseball  grounds 
the  games  were  played  on  Dexter 
Training  Ground. 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  decided 
both  classes  made  a  rush  for  the  old 
north  well  and  an  equally  sanguin- 
ary contest  followed  to  see  who 
should  have  the  honor  of  watering-up 
first.  It  was  a  rash  man  who  tried 
to  stop  the  combat,  as  the  Register 
found  to  his  sorrow  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  for,  upon  his  advent, 
both  classes  united  against  the  com- 
mon foe,  got  a  turn  of  the  well  rope 
about  his  middle  and  hustled  him 
back  and  forth  unmercifully  until  he 
had  to  be  rescued  by  some  of  the 
more  sober-minded  men.  To  such 
lengths  will  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty 
impel  a  man.  Why!  he  might  have 
been  hurt! 

What  perverse  trend  of  mind  led 
the  college  authorities  of  those  days 
to  ignore  the  inborn  urge  of  every 
healthy  young  male  to  pit  his 
strength  against  that  of  an  adversary 
can  only  be  surmised;  but  they  did, 
and  as  a  result  rushes  of  all  sorts 
were  made  cardinal  sins  to  be  pun- 
ished by  dire  penalties.  In  these  la- 
ter days  under  wiser  counsels 
"rushes"  are  given  their  regular 
place  in  the  curriculum.  They  may 
be ;  they  are  tamer  but  they  have  lost 
the  flavor  of  forbidden  fruit  and  have 
ceased   to  be  a  matter  of  discipline. 

Under  the  old  regime  President 
Ezekiel  Gilman  Robinson,  or  "Zeke" 
for  short,  who  essayed  the  role  of 
Cotton  Mather  with  a  lively  bunch 
of  nineteenth  century  boys  as  his  sup- 
porting cast,  was  the  "principal  en- 


forcing agent,"  to  borrow  a  techni- 
cal term  from  a  still  more  unpopular 
form  of  prohibition. 

President  Robinson  was  undoubt- 
edly a  great  and  good  man  and  a  dis- 
tinguished pulpit  orator  but  as  a 
leader  of  youth  he  had  his  weak 
points.  He  lacked  tact  in  dealing 
with  the  boys  and  knew  no  way  of 
controlling  them  save  by  edict  and 
repression.  Those  who  trod  habit- 
ually in  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  college  life  and  knew  him  only 
in  the  pulpit  and  the  classroom 
could  not  fully  evaluate  him.  In 
matters  of  discipline  he  was  not  con- 
ciliatory and  failed  to  win  the  confi- 
dence and  co-operation  of  the  stu- 
dents. His  frequently  asserted  claims 
to  the  possession  of  "positive  proof 
(which  expression  became  a  byword 
on  the  campus)  soon  came  to  have  no 
terrors  for  deaf,  because  unbelieving 
ears,  no  matter  how  guilty  the  wear- 
ers of  those  appendages  might  be. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  his  ar- 
bitrary nature  gloried  in  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  for  violent  forays, 
attended  by  the  strenuous  physical 
exercise  in  which  he  delighted,  upon 
the  violators  of  his  laws.  However 
that  may  have  been  it  is  certain 
that  his  provocative  challenges  from 
the  pulpit  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year    did    much  to  suggest  disorder. 

To  see  him  in  action  was  a  real 
treat,  as  many  of  the  old  boys  will 
aver.  Starting  from  his  house  or 
office  on  the  run  at  the  first  note  of 
tumult,  with  his  long,  spare  figure, 
his  bald  head,  his  warlock,  which  in 
times  of  peace  was  neatly  coiled  over 
his  cranium,  dangling  between  his 
eyes,  his  coat-tails  streaking  out  be- 
hind him  and  the  wrath  of  Jove  up- 
on his  brow,  he  was  an  awesome  fig- 
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lire.  His  oration  was  formulated  as 
he  ran.  Joslin  '76,  or  'Tensive"  as 
he  was  called  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  cousin,  Joslin  '75,  who  an- 
swered to  the  name  of  "Festive,"  has 
recorded  that  on  one  occasion  at 
night  when  some  of  the  fellows 
were  indulging  in  an  impromptu 
rush  about  the  pump  and  the  cry 
"Cheese  it!  Zeke!"  was  raised,  all 
of  the  bunch  except  himself  bolted 
into  Hope  College,  while  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  trip  over  the  pump 
and  found  Zeke  standing  above  him 
with  the  stern  command,  "Disperse, 
young  man,  Disperse." 

Looking  back  over  the  vista  of 
more  than  fifty  years  it  seems  strange 
that  neither  the  President  nor  the 
students  seem  to  have  realized  what 
an  undignified  figure  he  presented  at 
such  times. 

Cane-rushes  were  annual  oc- 
currences. They  were  generally 
planned  in  advance.  Some  Freshman 
appeared  with  a  stout  cane  to  which 
he  had  no  right  under  college  law. 
He  came  well  attended  by  his  class- 
mates. The  challenge  was  immedi- 
ately accepted  by  the  Sophomores. 
Soon  all  of  both  classes  were  in  the 
fray  which  usually  began  back  of 
Hope  College  but  Heaven  only 
could  tell  where  it  might  end.  It 
was  won  when  some  member  of  either 
class  succeeded  in  getting  sanctuary 
in  one  of  the  dormitories  with  the 
cane,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  in  his 
possession.  It  was  productive  of 
many  contusions  and  lacerations,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  destruction  of 
wearing  apparel.  Walter  Peck  '77 
won  the  victory  for  his  class  in  one 
rush  but  when  the  heat  of  conflict 
had  subsided  found  that  he  had  done 
so  at  the  expense  of  a  broken  wrist. 


The  rush  between  '79  and  '8o  in 
1876  was  different.  It  took  place 
upon  a  Monday  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  ten  days  after  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  series  of  bonfires 
which  had  been  "suggested"  by  the 
President  from  the  pulpit  in  his  op- 
ening address  of  the  year.  The  pre- 
vious Saturday  afternoon  had  seen 
the  usual  weekly  exodus  of  students 
to  their  homes  in  the  city  or  country. 
The  Campus  for  once  was  peaceful 
and  deserted.  Hardly  a  soul  of  the 
three  upper  classes  was  stirring  in 
the  dormitories,  when  suddenly  the 
Freshman  class  appeared  en  masse  on 
the  Old  Back  Campus,  howling, 
dancing  and  brandishing  a  heavy 
cane.  Their  entree  must  have  been 
picturesque  but  not  impressive,  safe 
but  not  sporty,  for  there  was  none 
to  oppose  them.  The  writer  and 
most  of  his  classmates  had  scattered 
for  the  week  end.  There  was  no 
rush;  therefore  no  trophy. 

Monday  morning  on  their  return 
the  Sophs  heard  of  the  boyish  ebul- 
lition and,  on  entering  chapel,  found 
that  the  vainglorious  Freshmen  had 
sawed  the  cane  into  buttons  with 
which  to  decorate  their  lapels.  This 
was  going  too  far.  A  series  of  scuf- 
fles began,  each  of  which  terminated 
with  the  capture  of  a  decoration,  but 
the  grand  rush  did  not  take  place 
till  after  the  second  hour. 

Marsh  and  the  narrator  were 
walking  peacefully  back  toward 
Hope  College  when  they  met  Jack 
Knowles  '8o  and  one  of  his  class- 
mates. Jack  was  wearing  a  new 
brown  overcoat  and  on  his  lapel  was 
one  of  the  wooden  discs.  Marsh 
jumped  for  it  and  the  fight  was  on. 
In  five  minutes  you  could  have  called 
the  roll  of  both  classes  without  hav- 
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ing  to  mark  anyone  "absent."  Ac- 
tion was  fast  and  furious.  The 
scene  constantly  shifted  until  we 
were  struggling  in  a  heap,  about 
where  Wilson  Hall  now  stands,  when 
suddenly  the  cry  of  "Zekel"  was 
raised. 

The  writer  recalls  that  just  at 
that  moment  Billy  Winslow  was 
vigorously  massaging  his  windpipe 
and  someone  else,  without  asking 
permission,  had  stripped  him  to  the 
waist.  He  was  hustled  into  an  over- 
coat by  Steve  Nickerson  '78  and 
advised  to  "get  to  your  room  before 
Zeke  sees  you."  But  Zeke  had  al- 
ready seen  him  and  he  had  barely 
(no  pun  intended)  reached  his  room 
when  Wayland  Douglas,  Assistant 
Registrar,   arrived   with   a   summons 


to  the  President's  office.  Needless 
to  say  he  put  on  some  clothes  and 
went  to  take  his  place  at  the  end  of 
a  row  of  his  classmates.  No  Fresh- 
men were  summoned.  Probably  it 
was  felt  that  they  had  been  punished 
enough  already. 

The  position  at  the  head  of  the 
line  had  its  disadvantages,  for  its  in- 
cumbent was  the  first  to  feel  the 
weight  of  authority. 

(Zeke)  "Mr.  Scribe,  you  were 
at  the  bottom  of  this  rush." 

(Scribe)  "No  sir;  there  were  two 
men  under  me." 

(Zeke)  "No  impertinence,  Sir! 
You  are  suspended." 

And  so  on  down  the  line  until  at 
the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  paradoxical 
as   it  may  sound,   they   all   stood — 

SUSPENDED. 
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X 


Concerning  Cows  and  Other  Dumb  Animals 


CTUDENTS  and  cows  do  not 
mix — except  to  the  detriment  of 
the  cows.  The  same  statement  is  true 
of  horses.  This  is  a  dead  issue, 
for  to-day  cows  and  horses  no  longer 
figure  on  the  campus  while  students 
and  autos  do  mix  freely  and  fre- 
quently to  the  serious  detriment  of 
both. 

From  as  far  back  as  President 
Messer's  time  comes  the  tale  of  the 
countryman  who  came  to  town  to 
find  a  customer  for  a  load  of  cord- 
wood.  When  night  fell,  with  the 
wood  still  unsold,  he  took  the  horse 
out  of  the  thills  and  left  the  loaded 
wagon  on  the  Old  Back  Campus 
behind  University  Hall.  When  he 
came  back  with  the  old  nag  in  the 
morning  both  cart  and  wood  had 
disappeared.  After  long  search  the 
missing  articles  were  found  on  the 
roof  of  the  building.  Evidently  the 
students  in  those  days  were  hard  and 
industrious  workers. 

President  Messer  owned  a  farm 
way  out  in  the  country  (it  was  on 
what  is  now  Messer  street,  not  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  city)  and 
drove  back  and  forth  in  his  "one- 
horse  shay."  While  he  was  busy 
with  his  duties  at  the  College  his 
old  grey  horse  rested  in  his  stall  on 
the  campus.  This  program  was  va- 
ried one  day,  for  when  it  came  time 
for  a  start  for  home  the  patient  ani- 
mal was  found  peering  wistfully 
from  a  window  on  the  top  floor  of 
University    Hall.      It    was    thought 


that  he  had  been  assisted  in  reaching 
his  lofty  perch. 

Even  austere  President  Wayland 
was  not  immune  to  the  students' 
pranks.  He,  too,  had  a  grey  horse 
which  was  kept  in  a  barn  on  the  col- 
lege property.  One  morning,  on 
opening  the  door  of  the  stable,  his 
man-of-all-work  was  astounded  to 
find  that  the  faithful  beast  had  been 
converted  overnight  into  a  zebra, 
banded  with  black  from  head  to  tail, 
legs  and  all. 

He  closed  and  padlocked  the  door 
and  reported  to  Dr.  Wayland,  who, 
confronted  with  this  dilemma,  dis- 
played ability  as  a  detective  not  un- 
worthy of  Conan  Doyle  himself. 
Having  made  certain  that  no  one  else 
had  seen  the  striped  animal,  he  said 
to  his  factotum,  "That  is  good;  keep 
the  barn  locked  and  say  nothing 
about  it  to  anyone;  but  keep  your 
ears  open  and  the  first  student  you 
hear  say  'horse'  you  will  bring  to 
me."  Two  days  passed  before  one 
of  the  boys  innocently  inquired  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  President's 
horse.  He  was  taken  at  once  to  Dr. 
Wayland,  confessed  his  part  in  the 
affair  and  was  furnished  with  tur- 
pentine and  cloths  with  instructions 
not  to  desist  from  his  labors  until  he 
had  restored  the  horse  to  his  pristine 
state. 

President  Wayland  had  also  a 
cow,  red  with  white  patches,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud.  Her  dis- 
position was  of  the  finest,  her  milk 
truly  delectable.    Imagine  his  chagrin 
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when  the  admirable  creature  was 
stolen.  His  detective  ability  failed 
to  function.  The  cow  was  gone.  It 
was  necessary  to  provide  a  substitute. 
News  of  his  loss  had  spread  widely 
and  an  animal  was  offered  him 
which,  though  quite  unlike  and  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  the  missing  cow, 
was,  perforce,  bought  and  paid  for. 
Her  horns  were  short  and  pointed, 
instead  of  beautifully  curved  and 
tipped  with  brass  balls;  her  color 
was  a  solid  red  without  a  single 
white  beauty-spot.  Her  milk — well, 
"it  served  its  purpose."  Time  had 
deadened  the  President's  sense  of  loss. 
Spring  came  and  the  new  cow,  as 
cows  will  in  the  Springtime,  shed  her 
coat  and,  lo!  and  behold!  she  stood 
revealed  as  the  missing  piebald 
beauty  of  yesteryear. 

Enough  of  this  ancient  history. 
The  dumb  beasts  and  possibly 
"dumber"  students  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies  are  the  theme  in  hand. 

One  cow,  sometimes  two,  were 
pastured  daily  "down  behind  the  lab- 
oratory." If  they  had  stayed  there 
all  would  have  been  well  and  this 
tale  would  not  have  to  be  told. 
Though  staked  out  at  the  end  of  long 
ropes  the  creatures  had  an  irritating 
way  of  getting  loose  and  invading 
the  Old  Back  Campus.  Cows  are 
not  noted  for  their  neat  habits.  The 
boys  resented  the  defilement  of 
their  playground.  They  are  noted 
for  their  slow  and  stupid  ways  which 
make  them  about  as  easy  to  avoid  or 
circumvent  as  a  close-board  fence. 

One  particular  cow  was  always 
getting  in  the  way  when  the  boys 
were  playing  football  or  baseball.  In 
fact  she  became  a  chronic  nuisance. 
A  cow  on  the  baseball  diamond  with 
a  long  rope  trailing  behind  her  is  out 


of  place.  Still  this  hardly  justified 
the  boys  in  decorating  a  red  cow 
with  broad  bands  of  blue  and  green 
paint  as  was  done  in  this  instance. 
At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  hard  to 
see  what  they  expected  to  accomplish 
by  their  artistic  efforts.  If  they 
hoped  for  the  banishment  of  the  cow 
they  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
for  she  stayed  on  until  one  day  in  the 
fall  of  '78. 

The  tale  has  been  told  before,  but 
it  is  a  poor  story  which  won't  stand 
repetition. 

It  had  been  a  busy  afternoon  on 
the  Old  Back  Campus.  The  fifteen 
(not  eleven)  had  been  practicing  for 
Brown's  first  appearance  in  modern 
football,  played  with  the  pigskin. 
The  game  with  Amherst  was  to 
come  in  a  week  or  two.  Persistently 
that  cow  had  butted  in  and  broken 
up  the  formations,  much  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  players.  The  writer 
was  trying  for  a  position  on  the  team 
(he  didn't  make  it)  and  had  gone  to 
his  room,  23  H.  C,  to  change  his 
clothes,  when  he  heard  a  racket  in 
the  hall.  Going  to  the  door  he  was 
amazed  to  see  the  cow  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  She 
was  escorted  by  five,  possibly  six, 
boys,  two  of  whom,  by  the  way,  were 
not  in  college  at  the  time  though 
well-known  on  the  campus  and  in 
the  city.  One  of  them  afterward 
became  and  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  our  City 
Fathers.  They  came  along  the  hall 
and  started  up  the  next  flight.  That 
cow  might  be  a  perfect  failure  at 
going  down  stairs  but  going  up  was 
dead  easy  for  her.  She  took  them 
four  or  five  at  a  time.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  for  the  boys  in  front 
to    pull    upon    the  rope  around  her 
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horns  while  those  behind  twisted 
her  tail.  Arrived  upon  the  third 
floor,  her  head  was  thrust  out  of  the 
window  and  the  end  of  the  rope 
thrown  to  someone  below  who  pulled 
it  taut  and  knotted  it  securely  in  the 
big  staple  on  the  front  door.  It  was 
dark  by  this  time.  Lighting  the  gas- 
jet  behind  the  cow,  her  tormentors 
tarried  not  upon  the  order  of  their 
going,  but  went  at  once. 

Meanwhile  a  considerable  group, 
of  whom  the  writer  was  one,  had 
gathered  upon  the  front  campus. 
The  crowd  was  not  remarkably 
quiet.  Suddenly  President  Robinson 
came  charging  across  the  grass,  took 
in  the  situation  and  threw  his  weight 
against  the  door.  It  yielded  but 
held,  as  if  someone  in  the  hall  was 
resisting  his  efforts.  Again  and 
again  he  tried  until  some  man  in  the 
crowd,  either  bolder  or  more  merci- 
ful than  the  rest,  remonstrated 
"Can't  you  see,  sir,  that  you  are  hurt- 
ing the  poor  cow?"  Dr.  Robinson 
then  saw  for  the  first  time  the  rope, 
which  had  become  still  more  firmly 
knotted  by  his  violent  attacks  upon 
the  door.  No  one  volunteered  to  as- 
sist him  in  untying  the  knots.  His 
temper  was  rapidly  reaching  red- 
heat  when  he  finally  got  the  door 
open  and  stepped  into  the  hall. 

Just  at  that  moment  Billy  Hale 
'80,  all  unconscious  of  what  was  go- 
ing on,  came  running  along  the  walk 
from  U.  H.,  burst  through  the  door 
and  landed  in  Zeke's  arms.  Now 
thoroughly  roused,  the  President 
seized  him  by  his  coat-collar  and 
shook  him  until  the  teeth  of  both 
rattled,    demanding    "Young    man, 

WHAT    ARE    YOU    DOING    OVER    HERE 

in  Hope  College?"  Billy  stam- 
mered   out,    truthfully    enough,    be- 


tween shakes,  "Someone  told  me  my 
friend  Walton,  on  the  top-floor,  was 
sick  and  wanted  to  see  me,"  and  was 
still  further  mystified  when  Zeke 
thundered  at  him,  with  the  last  and 
most  vigorous  shake  of  all,  "DON'T 
LIE  TO  ME,  YOUNG  MAN; 
GO  BACK  TO  UNIVERSITY 
HALL  WHERE  YOU  BE- 
LONG." Billy  took  his  advice  and 
it  was  only  when  he  got  in  touch 
with  the  boys  outside  that  he  found 
out  what  it  was  all  about. 

Meanwhile  President  Robinson 
followed  the  trail  of  the  cow  up  to 
the  third  floor. 

He  must  have  wished  by  this  time 
that  he  had  remained  quietly  at  home 
or  established  some  other  airtight 
alibi;  but  it  was  too  late  for  that. 
Evidently  it  was  up  to  him  to  get 
that  animal  down  to  the  ground.  If 
only  he  could  assert  his  authority  as 
he  did  with  Billy  Hale!  But  that 
wouldn't  work,  for  cows  are  born 
anarchists.  So  he  mustered  the 
"slaves"  full-strength  and  set  them 
to  work  while  he  himself  acted  in  a 
managerial  and  advisory  capacity. 
Now  goats  can  descend  stairs  with 
perfect  nonchalance;  but  not  cows. 
To  understand  just  how  bad  a  job 
they  make  of  it  you  would  have  to 
witness  the  performance.  Diplomacy 
is  wasted  on  a  cow.  Even  twisting 
the  tail  loses  weight  as  an  argument. 
Furthermore,  President  Robinson's 
ruffled  temper  and  the  thought  of  his 
supper  awaiting  him  at  home  called 
for  vigorous  measures.  The  "slaves" 
were  ordered  to  push  the  animal 
down  the  stairs.  They  obeyed.  "Fet- 
alis descensus  Averno."  Once  start- 
ed on  her  downward  course  she  lost 
her    feet,    rolled    down     the     whole 
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flight  and  landed  in  a  heap  at  the 
bottom.  If  descent  of  the  first  stair- 
way was  bad,  the  second  was  worse; 
but  at  last  the  poor  beast  was  down 
and  led  away  to  her  stable. 

With  her  departure  the  Old  Back 
Campus  saw  the  last  of  its  bovine 
intruders;  not  wholly,  nor  even  prin- 


cipally, on  account  of  the  indignities 
heaped  upon  this  poor  animal,  but 
because  a  few  short  months  thereaf- 
ter saw  the  beginning  of  the  changes 
which  were  destined  to  convert  it, 
with  its  throngs  of  hallowed  associa- 
tions, into  the  prosaic  Middle  Cam- 
pus of  to-day. 
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XI 


Concerning  Baseball 


D  ASEBALL  at  Brown  began  in 
1862  with  the  class  of  1865 
leading  the  way.  Previous  to  that 
time  "one-old-cat,"  "two-old-cat"  and 
"rotation,"  or  "rounders,"  as  our 
English  cousins  call  it,  played  with  a 
comparatively  soft,  unstandardized 
ball,  of  any  material  and  frequently 
without  a  cover,  had  always  been  in 
vogue.  In  this  game  it  was  allow- 
able to  put  out  a  base-runner  by  hit- 
ting him  with  the  thrown  ball.  Base- 
ball with  a  capital  B  was  a  horse  of 
another  color. 

The  ball-field  was  laid  out  on  the 
Old  Back  Campus  with  the  home 
plate  just  back  of  the  north  line  of 
the  straight  walk  which  led  from  the 
back  door  of  Manning  Hall  to  the 
Chemical  Laboratory,  and  first  base 
about  forty  feet  east  of  the  north  door 
of  University  Hall.  There  were  no 
trees  in  the  centre  nor  along  the  west 
side  but  a  row  of  sturdy  elms  on  the 
east,  one  being  quite  near  third  base, 
and  another  row  running  east  and 
west  in  deep  centre-field.  Here  all 
of  the  practicing  was  done  during  the 
outdoor  season,  but  no  matches  were 
played. 

That  this  space  was  a  trifle  too 
circumscribed  was  clearly  demon- 
onstrated  when  Munro,  '70,  the 
writer's  brother,  one  day  connected 
with  a  foul-fly  to  right  field  which 
landed  exactly  upon  the  intersection 
of  the  two  sashes  of  a  fully  opened 
window  in  University  Hall,  carrying 
away  all  of  the  eight  panes  of  glass. 
Great  was  the  acclaim. 


Early  baseball  knew  no  such  thing 
as  a  backstop  fence.  A  passed  ball 
might  travel  half  a  block  before  it 
came  to  rest.  The  catcher  had  no 
mask,  no  chest-protector.  Noone  had 
a  glove.  The  ball  was  as  hard  as  that 
of  today;  the  pitching  doubtless  less 
scientific,  but,  with  the  pitcher's  posi- 
tion only  45  feet  away  from  the  plate 
instead  of  60  feet  as  at  present, 
even  more  vicious  to  handle  with  bare 
hands,  as  evidenced  by  the  crooked 
fingers  and  enlarged  joints  of  sur- 
viving veterans. 

In  fair  weather  practice  was  inces- 
sant. Men  were  even  known  to  leave 
the  classrooms  on  the  lower  floor  of 
U.  H.  by  the  windows,  after  roll-call, 
when  the  professor's  back  happened 
to  be  turned,  in  order  to  participate. 
Possibly  the  instructor  was  not  as 
blind  as  he  seemed  for  many  of  the 
Faculty  were  dyed-in-the-wool  "fans." 
Their  interest  in  the  nine  sometimes 
led  to  very  practical  results. 

One  day  more  than  a  score  of  years 
later,  when  a  critical  game  was  to  be 
played  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  our 
indispensable  stars  was  ineligible  be- 
cause of  failure  in  one  study.  A  dep- 
utation waited  upon  the  head  of  that 
department,  a  loyal  rooter  for  Brown, 
and  asked  him  to  give  the  star  a 
"make  up"  that  morning.  The  Pro- 
fessor agreed,  saying,  "Yes,  I'll  give 
him  the  examination  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  can  pass  it."  The  "make 
up"  was  given,  the  player  reinstated, 
the  game  won.  After  it  was  all  over 
an  intimate  friend  said  to  Professor 
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X,  "Well,  you  got  that  man  through 
his  examination  all  right."  "Yes," 
said  X,  "but  it  was  a  mighty  close 
shave."  "How  was  that?"  "Why," 
says  X,  "you  see  they  have  to  make 
an  average  of  50  on  make  ups.  I 
asked  him  one  question  and  he  an- 
swered it  all  wrong;  so  I  gave  him 
o.  Then  I  asked  him  another  and 
he  said  'I  don't  know.'  That  was  cor- 
rect so  I  marked  him  100  on  it.  It 
just  pulled  him  through." 

Until  the  advent  of  professional 
baseball  and  the  opening  of  the  Ade- 
laide Avenue  ball-park,  all  matches 
were  played  on  Dexter  Training 
Ground.  Brown  soon  won  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  city.  Their  first  in- 
tercollegiate game  was  against  Har- 
vard on  the  Training  Ground. 
Though  Brown  was  beaten,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  it  was  a  great  and 
glorious  occasion,  with  the  two  nines 
riding  to  the  grounds  in  open  ba- 
rouches, the  American  Band  discours- 
ing sweet  music  in  the  intervals,  and 
a  veritable  galaxy  of  beauty  and  fash- 
ion honoring  the  contenders.  The 
two  teams  were  banqueted  after  the 
contest.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
match  since  that  faraway  day  has 
been  staged  with  greater  eclat. 

At  these  games  there  could  be  no 
admission  fee,  as  the  field  was  not 
enclosed,  and  no  collection  was  taken. 
The  spectators  grouped  themselves  in 
dense  formation  about  the  home-plate 
and  down  the  foul-lines.  The  first 
thin  entering  wedge  of  commercialism 
in  college  sports  was  inserted  when 
the  Baseball  Association  provided 
some  seats  which  were  stored  in  a 
nearby  lumber  yard  between  times 
and  brought  out  to  be  sold  for  twen- 
ty-five cents  each  when  a  game  was 
played. 


With  the  entrance  of  the  class  of 
'70  in  1866  there  came  a  delegation 
of  athletes  who  were  destined  to  place 
Brown  firmly  on  the  baseball  map 
for  all  time.  Rarely,  if  ever,  in  the 
history  of  the  game  at  Brown  has  one 
class  held  such  a  monopoly  on  the 
raw  material  of  which  nines  are 
made.  With  the  exception  of  one 
man,  George  M.  Smith,  '69,  the  Uni- 
versity nine  and  '70  class  nine  were 
identical;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

The  Brown  nine  in  the  spring  of 
'68  had  gone  its  victorious  way,  over- 
coming all  of  its  opponents.  The 
"Lowells"  of  Boston  (named  for 
their  patron  John  A.  Lowell,  the  en- 
graver), who  considered  themselves, 
and  were  held  by  residents  of  the 
Hub,  to  be  the  crack  nine  of  New 
England,  condescended  to  challenge 
the  University  team.  On  the  morn- 
ing set  for  the  game  it  was  quietly 
arranged  with  George  Smith  that  he 
was  to  be  sick  for  the  day.  When 
the  Lowells  arrived  they  were  re- 
gretfully told  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  University  nine  to 
play  them;  but  they  were  offered  a 
game  with  the  class-nine  of  '70. 
Great  was  their  indignation  and  dis- 
dainful their  remarks  anent  this  in- 
sult to  their  self-esteem;  but  they  fi- 
nally decided,  after  the  expense  and 
loss  of  time  were  held  up  for  their 
consideration,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  go  home  with  a  '70  scalp  rather 
than  none  at  all,  and,  condescending- 
ly, agreed  to  play.  Much  to  their 
chagrin  they  were  soundly  beaten  and 
departed  for  Boston  a  crestfallen  and 
dispirited  aggregation.  History  does 
not  record  whether  they  ever  discov- 
ered the  joke  which  had  been  played 
on  them. 

In  1869  and  1870  the  Brown  nine, 
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almost  uniformly  victorious,  won  the 
championship  and  gained  for  the  col- 
lege a  repute  in  baseball  which  it  has 
never  since  lost.  Of  this  conquer- 
ing, pioneer  nine  of  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  four  men,  Bowker,  Fales, 
Herreshoff  and  Munro,  are  still  liv- 
ing. Colwell,  Grant,  Hitchcock, 
Matteson  and  Taylor  have  joined  the 
majority. 

Meanwhile  new  material  had  been 
trickling  in.  There  was  then  no 
three-year  rule,  no  ineligibility  on  ac- 
count of  scholastic  failure.  A  stu- 
dent was  permitted  to  play  on  the 
college  nine  from  the  day  of  his  en- 
trance until  he  severed  his  connection. 
This,  of  course,  gave  institutions 
which  had  schools  of  medicine  and 
law  a  great  advantage  over  their 
smaller  rivals.  Men  not  infrequent- 
ly played  on  their  teams  for  seven 
consecutive  years.  Graduates  of 
other  colleges,  after  playing  four 
years  for  their  Alma  Mater,  often 
put  in  three  more  as  representatives 
of  the  college  or  university  where  they 
were  pursuing  their  professional  stud- 
ies; and  (whisper  it  softly)  some  of 
these  had  no  occasion  to  worry 
about  the  wherewithal  to  meet  their 
term-bills  and  other  expenses.  Base- 
ball and  in  fact  all  amateur  sports 
were  then,  as  judged  by  our  modern 
standards,  on  a  far  from  ethical  basis. 
The  great  moral  awakening  came 
some  years  later,  when  the  rapid 
growth  of  professional  sports  com- 
pelled the  development  of  a  conscience 
in  the  amateur  ranks. 

In  the  early  seventies  Brown  had 
always  a  strong  team  but  none  of 
championship  calibre.  Her  fine  in- 
dividual players  were  so  numerous 
that  it  is  perhaps  invidious  to  try  to 
name  them.     Among  them  were  Joe 


Earle,  Morris  Howland  and  Joe 
Jewell  of  '71;  Jim  Hendrick  and 
"Bub"  Jennings  of  '72 ;  Asa  Stratton 
of  '73;  Harry  Aldrich,  Horace 
Brown,  Dick  Comstock,  W.  C.  Par- 
ker, Gus  Van  Wickle  of  '76;  Char- 
lie Aldrich,  George  Dow,  Arthur 
Griffin,  Clarke  Johnson,  Kit  Lee, 
Joe  Tyler  of  '77;  Charlie  Butter- 
worth,  "Jick"  Cross,  Charlie  Huse, 
Steve  Nickerson  of  '78.  All  these 
were  stars  of  greater  or  lesser  mag- 
nitude in  their  day.  They  are  only 
a  part  of  the  procession  which  passes 
in  memory  before  one's  closed  eyes. 

Meanwhile  professional  baseball  in 
Providence  had  made  its  debut  and 
enclosed  ball  grounds  had  been  pro- 
vided, at  first  on  Adelaide  Avenue 
near  Broad  Street,  and  later,  with  the 
advent  of  the  big  league,  on  Messer 
Street.  The  sport  was  now  thor- 
oughly commercialized,  all  intercol- 
legiate and  other  matches  being  played 
at  the  ball  park.  Practice  was  still 
mostly  on  the  Old  Back  Campus. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  Class  of 
'80  came  an  aggregation  of  talent,  led 
by  Lee  Richmond,  the  mighty  pitcher, 
which,  long  before  their  graduation, 
carried  baseball  at  Brown  once  more 
to  championship  heights.  Meader, 
Paul  Waterman  and  Winslow  were 
the  other  members  of  the  strong  group 
of  '8o  ball  players.  The  Class  of  '81 
contributed  Ladd  and  Rose;  the 
Class  of  '82  Dilts,  Johnny  Greene, 
Hovey  and  White.  These  men 
made  up  the  championship  team 
of  '79.  Harry  Hardy,  '80,  was  the 
manager.  They  lost  an  early  sea- 
son game  to  Yale  for  which  later 
sweet  revenge  was  taken;  but  that 
was  the  extent  of  their  reverses.  No 
alumnus  whose  memory  carries  back 
over  fifty  years  can  have  forgotten  the 
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University  Baseball  Team,  1879, 

Intercollegiate  Champions 

J.  L.  Richmond,  '80,  p.  H.  B.  Rose,  '81,  1.  f.   W.  C.  Ladd,  '81,  2b.  P.  Waterman,  '80,  3b.  A.  R.  Dilts,  '82,  s.  s. 

G.  R.  Hovey,'82,  c.  f.  W.  S.  Meader,  '80,  r.  f.  J.  S.  Greene,  '82,  p.,  1.  f.  W.  E.  White,  '82,  lb.    W.  H.  Winslow,  '80,  c. 

H.  G.  Hardy, '80,  manager. 
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two  victories  over  Harvard.  The 
first  game,  on  the  Messer  Street 
grounds,  resulted  in  a  score  of  21  to 
5  in  our  favor.  Before  the  second 
game,  which  was  played  a  few  days 
later  on  Jarvis  Field  in  Cambridge, 
the  entire  student  body,  apparently, 
went  baseball  mad  with  enthusiasm. 
Every  man  who  could  beg,  borrow  or 
steal  the  price  went  down  with  the 
nine.  Never  in  all  its  history  had 
the  old  college  seen  such  an  hegira  to 
an  out-of-town  game.  Daily  bulle- 
tins had  informed  them  of  the  con- 
sternation which  Brown's  victory  had 
created  among  Harvard  men  and 
their  implacable  determination  to 
wipe  out  the  affront.  It  was  known 
that  their  famous  battery,  Ernst  and 
Tyng,  who  had  graduated  the  pre- 
ceding June,  had  been  re-enrolled, 
Ernst  in  the  Medical  School  and 
Tyng  in  the  Law  School,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  beating  Brown; 
that  Wright,  their  premier  first-base- 
man, who  was  laboring  under  some 
sort  of  scholastic  disability,  had  had 
it  removed  to  the  extent  of  allowing 
him  to  play  ball  for  the  honor  of 
Harvard.  Thus  they  regained  for 
the  day  and  occasion  their  hitherto 
invincible   infield.     But   Brown   out- 


matched them,  man  for  man,  and  won 
the  game  6  to  2.  It  was  a  bitter  de- 
feat for  the  Harvard  cohorts  who 
crowded  the  stands  and  a  sweet  vic- 
tory for  their  aforetime  contemned 
rivals. 

It  was  due  not  alone  to  Richmond's 
masterful  pitching  but  also  to  his  su- 
perb support.  Winslow  behind  the 
bat,  White  on  first,  Ladd  on  sec- 
ond, Waterman  at  third,  Dilts,  the 
peerless  shortstop,  Meader,  Rose, 
Greene  and  Hovey  in  the  field,  each 
played  with  the  combination  of  skill, 
speed  and  confidence  which  wins 
games. 

By  way  of  filling  Harvard's  bit- 
ter cup  of  defeat  full  to  overflowing 
the  Freshman  nine  of  '82,  in  the  same 
month,  twice  defeated  the  Harvard 
Freshmen. 

The  Champion  University  Nine  of 
'79  was  the  last  great  team  at  Brown 
whose  habitat  throughout  was  the 
Old  Back  Campus,  the  passing  of 
which  within  a  few  short  months  was 
already  planned.  It  was  a  glorious 
ending.  The  irony  of  the  situation, 
as  far  as  the  Class  of  '79  was  con- 
cerned, was  that  it  alone,  of  the  four 
classes  in  college,  had  not  a  single 
representative  in  the  game. 
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XII 


Concerning  the  Passing  of  the  Old  Back  Campus 


"D  ALL-PLAYING  at  Brown  had 
undergone  some  changes  since  Wil- 
liams Latham,  of  the  Class  of  1827, 
recorded  (Monday,  April  9th,  1827)  : 
"We  this  morning  have  been  playing 
ball,  But  I  never  have  received  so 
much  pleasure  from  it  here  as  I  have 
in  Bridgewater  They  do  not  have 
more  than  6  or  7  on  a  side,  so  that 
a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  run- 
ning after  the  ball,  Neither  do  they 
throw  so  fair  ball,  They  are  afrraid 
the  fellow  in  the  middle  will  hit  it 
with  his  bat-stick."  Some  of  this 
fear  may  have  lingered  in  the  mind 
of  the  baseball  editor  of  the  Bruno- 
nian,  fifty-five  years  later,  when  he 
referred  to  "the  swift,  intentionally 
erratic  pitching  of  Richmond." 

The  college  year  of  1879-80  was 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  Brown,  for  it  saw: 

1st — The  passing  of  the  Old 
Back  Campus; 

2nd — The  development  of  a  ball- 
field  of  our  own,  on  which  Inter- 
collegiate Association  games  were 
played ; 

3rd — The  rehabilitation  and  suc- 
cessful "come-back"  of  an  apparently 
hopelessly  wrecked  ball-team. 

Slater  Hall  was  practically  com- 
pleted. Sayles  Memorial  Hall  was 
progressing  rapidly.  It  early  became 
evident  to  its  donor,  William  F. 
Sayles,  and  to  the  Corporation  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the 
grade  of  the  Old  Back  Campus  and 
of  the  swamp  in  the  rear  of  the  new 


structure  in  order  to  give  it  a  proper 
setting. 

Dear  old  Professor  Greene,  or 
"Betsy"  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  the  students,  voluntarily 
and  entirely  without  suggestion,  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  proj- 
ect and  carried  it  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  He  now  had  two 
sons  on  the  college  nine,  Johnny,  '82, 
the  pitcher,  and  Stuart,  '83,  mighty 
batsman,  catcher  and  all-around  util- 
ity player;  but  far  deeper  than  this 
personal  interest  was  his  devotion 
to  the  college  and  his  sympathy  with 
its  students. 

He  collected  most  of  the  needed 
funds  and  not  only  laid  out  and  su- 
perintended the  work  but  took  off  his 
coat  and  vest  and  labored  manfully 
with  spade  and  rake  and  hoe  during 
every  leisure  hour.  He  enlisted  the 
services  of  his  son  Johnny  and  Frank 
Cobb,  also  of  '82,  to  do  the  neces- 
sary surveying  work.  George  Bean, 
'81,  who  was  manager  of  the  team 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  Senior  year, 
writes:  "I  can  see  old  Betsy  with  a 
rake  smoothing  off  the  diamond  for 
the  opening  game." 

Professor  Greene  left  his  impres- 
sion on  every  stage  of  the  work.  It 
was  necessary  to  cut  the  grade  of  the 
Old  Back  Campus  some  two  feet  and, 
sad  to  relate,  sacrifice  some  of  the 
noblest  elms  on  the  college  grounds. 
The  soil  thus  obtained  was  utilized  to 
fill  in  the  swampy  ground  and  bring 
it  to  the  proper  level.  The  first  dia- 
mond was  laid  out  with  its  axis,  more 
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nearly  north  and  south,  pointing  in 
the  general  direction  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church.  This  made  the  fields  rather 
too  short  and  this  fault  was  accentu- 
ated by  a  fairly  steep  bank  in  deep 
right  behind  Sayles.  In  the  opening 
game  someone  hit  a  mighty  blow 
which  smashed  a  window  in  the 
church. 

Before  the  next  season  the  home 
plate  and  catcher's  position  were 
moved  into  the  extreme  northeast 
corner  on  Thayer  Street,  the  axis  of 
the  field  made  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  the  steep  bank  in  right 
field  cut  back  and  "Lincoln  Field" 
completed  as  we  knew  it  until  it  was 
superseded  by  "Andrews  Field"  in 
1899.  (Professor  Lincoln,  himself, 
suggested  that  the  field  be  called 
"The  College  Greene.")  The  bleach- 
ers were  built  against  the  fence  on 
the  north,  where  the  Biological  Lab- 
oratory now  stands.  Tickets  were 
sold  at  a  roped-off  gate  on  the  walk 
which  ran  down  between  the  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  and  Sayles.  Later  on 
there  was  an  entrance  gate  on  Thayer 
Street  behind  the  back  stop  fence. 

Professor  Greene's  benefactions  did 
not  stop  here;  for  we  find  him,  a 
year  later,  pleading  for  and  obtaining 
the  use  of  the  newly-finished  base- 
ment of  Sayles  as  a  pitching  and 
batting  cage  during  the  winter;  and, 
still  another  year,  hiring  and  outfit- 
ting a  hall,  one  hundred  feet  long,  on 
Weybosset  Street  for  the  sole  use  and 
occupancy  of  candidates  for  the  Uni- 
versity nine.  One  can  easily  imagine 
the  breakfast — and  dinner — table  con- 
ferences of  good  old  Betsy  and  his  two 
stalwart  sons  while  planning  all  these 
changes. 

Meanwhile  the  Old  Back  Campus, 
now  for  the  first  time  spoken  of  as  the 


"Middle  Campus,"  was  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  Trees  had  been  cut 
down  and  all  of  the  rich  top-soil  re- 
moved until  we  find  someone  com- 
plaining in  the  Brunonian  that  "it  is 
necessary  to  get  a  ladder  to  reach  the 
back  steps  of  Manning  Hall  on  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  sit."  The 
old  South  well  was  abandoned  in  the 
summer  of  '80,  and,  incidentally,  the 
pump  on  the  front  campus,  which 
had  for  scores  of  years  been  the  only 
surviving  guide  to  the  location  of  the 
first  "President's  House",  was  re- 
moved. 

Gradually  the  new  surface  was 
smoothed  off,  young  trees  planted 
and  additional  steps  installed  at  each 
of  the  rear  doors  of  the  college  build- 
ings. Walks  were  laid  out,  some 
loam  imported  and  the  whole  campus 
sowed  with  "oats,  clover  and  lawn- 
seed."  A  hard  winter  followed  and 
spring  brought  but  a  scanty  showing 
of  green,  but  there  was  some  prog- 
ress because  we  find  the  Brunonian 
remarking,  in  the  fall  of  '81,  "There 
are  some  signs  that  order  will  event- 
ually be  evolved  out  of  chaos  on  the 
Middle  Campus." 

While  this  work  was  going  on 
there  had  been  great  doings  on  the 
ball-field.  In  those  days  the  game 
was  played  in  the  fall  as  long  as 
weather  permitted.  Football  was 
struggling  into  existence,  but  could 
not,  as  yet,  attract  athletes  away  from 
the  older  sport. 

The  championship  nine  of  '79  sur- 
vived intact;  but  Hovey,  whose  knee 
had  been  injured  in  the  first  football 
game  at  Amherst,  was  permanently 
out  of  it,  and  the  services  of  Rich- 
mond, the  mighty  pitcher,  were  lost 
early  in  the  year  when  he  entered  the 
professional  ranks.     This  threw  the 
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whole  burden  of  pitching  on  Johnny 
Greene,  '82,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  struck  in  the  head  by  a  batted 
ball,  during  a  practice  game  at  the 
Messer  Street  grounds,  and  severely 
injured.  He  was  knocked  down  and 
out  for  the  time,  but  came  back  to 
the  campus  the  next  day  apparently 
as  well  as  ever.  Three  days  later  he 
pitched  all  nine  innings  of  the  first 
intercollegiate  game  at  Princeton,  but 
dropped  in  a  dead  faint  when  it  was 
finished.  The  day  was  very  hot. 
There  was  some  talk  of  "sunstroke", 
but  to  the  medical  mind  his  collapse 
was  clearly  due  to  his  recent  head 
injury. 

Brown  was  left  without  an  accred- 
ited pitcher  and  a  black  pall  descend- 
ed upon  her  baseball  hopes.  The 
pessimists,  and  there  are  always 
plenty  of  them,  were  for  canceling 
our  whole  schedule;  but  the  real 
sports  would  not  hear  of  such  an 
abject  surrender  and  voted  to  play 
out  the  series  if  every  game  was  lost. 

So  Fred  Clay  Tenney,  '80,  or 
"Keifer,"  as  he  was  called  by  his  in- 
timates, was  drafted.  Fred  had  been 
pitching  steadily,  whenever  he  could 
impress  a  catcher,  ever  since  he  came 
to  college.  Everyone  knew  he  pitched 
a  good  ball,  but  noone  had  ever 
thought  of  him  as  a  ball  player.  It 
was  a  case  of  "Hobson's  choice,"  for 
there  was  none  other  to  call  upon. 
"Keifer"  was  a  big,  husky  fellow  with 
abundant  courage  and  an  entire  lack 
of  "nerves." 

Tenney  lost  his  first  two  games  to 
Dartmouth  and  Harvard,  respective- 
ly, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  his 
first  experience  in  match  play  and 
Winslow's  first  attempt  at  catching 
his  pitching;  but  Dartmouth  got  only 
eight  hits  from  his  delivery  and  Har- 


vard only  seven.  Furthermore,  he, 
personally,  had  fourteen  assists  and 
only  two  errors. 

After  that  the  Brown  team,  with 
Stuart  Greene,  '83,  in  Hovey's  old 
place  at  second  and  Harry  Rose,  '8i, 
in  left,  was  invincible.  In  the  next 
four  games  they  made  41  hits  to  their 
opponents'  18,  and  scored  25  runs  to 
their  opponents'  nine.  In  their  return 
games  with  Dartmouth  and  Har- 
vard, Tenney  let  them  down  with 
two  and  three  hits,  respectively. 

Keifer's  batting  record  for  the  sea- 
son was  practically  nil  up  to  the 
Commencement  Day  game.  He  had 
strained  his  back  about  a  week  pre- 
viously and  suffered  so  much  from 
it  that  he  even  stayed  away  from  his 
class  supper.  When  the  day  for  the 
game  arrived  he  was  compelled  to 
assume  a  new  batting-position  to  fa- 
vor his  weak  back,  and,  presto!  the 
problem  of  batting  was  solved.  He 
got  three  safe  hits  in  that  one  game. 

Fred  was  just  like  our  revered 
President  Wayland,  in  one  respect, 
for  both  chewed  tobacco.  The  writer 
doesn't  know  President  Wayland's 
brand,  but  Fred's  was  "Solace"  fine- 
cut,  done  up  in  tinfoil.  In  those 
days  much  more  latitude  was  allowed 
the  pitcher  in  the  matter  of  time.  Let 
a  man  get  a  base  hit  and  a  batsman  of 
known  prowess  appear  at  the  plate,  and 
Fred  would  deliberately  turn  his  back 
on  him,  take  his  tobacco  out  of  his 
hip  pocket,  put  a  big  quid  in  his 
mouth,  chew  vigorously  a  few  times, 
expectorate  freely  and  then  turn  to 
face  the  striker,  who  by  that  time 
would  be  so  rattled  that  he  couldn't 
hit  a  football. 

In  spite  of  an  inauspicious  start 
with  the  loss  of  the  first  three  games 
Brown  came  out  second  at  the  end  of 
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the  season  with  Princeton  first.  She 
might  have  done  even  better  had  not 
Amherst,  deliberately  and  avowedly, 
as  stated  in  their  own  paper,  forfeited 
her  second  game  to  Princeton,  (whom 
they  were  confident  they  could  have 
beaten  if  they  had  played),  to  satisfy 
a  fancied  grudge  against  Brown.  All 
of  our  home  games  that  year  were 
played  on  Lincoln  Field. 

During  these  years  the  catcher's 
mask  was  gradually  coming  into  use. 
Many  catchers  previously  had  pro- 
tected themselves  by  a  heavy  chunk 
of  rubber  held  between  the  teeth. 

Some  new  faces  appeared  in  the 
University  nine  of  '81,  practically 
the  last  team  which  had  its  genesis 
on  the  Old  Back  Campus.  Dilts, 
Rose,  Ladd,  and  the  two  Greenes 
were  still  there,  but  John  Gladding, 
'8 1,  took  White's  place  at  first  base 
and  Billy  Waterman,  '82,  brother  of 
Paul,  '80,  did  most  of  the  catching 
while  Doron,  '84,  played  second. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes,  81,  was 
the  official  scorer.  It  was  his  first 
step  on  the  ladder  of  fame. 

1 88 1  was  a  season  of  lights  and 
shadows  and  resulted  in  a  tie  with 
Dartmouth    for    third    place.     The 


team  was  strong  in  individual  players 
and  turned  in  some  excellent  games. 
Lack  of  team-play  at  critical  times, 
as  well  as  a  lack  of  coaching  in  base- 
running,  combined  with  erratic  pitch- 
ing, was  responsible  for  their  com- 
paratively poor  showing.  Lincoln 
Field  was  no  longer  on  probation. 
The  new  layout  had  proved  highly 
satisfactory. 

By  1882  the  new  Middle  Campus 
was  fairly  under  way  with  new,  wind- 
ing walks,  new  rows  of  young  trees, 
a  smooth  surface  of  turf  and,  won- 
der of  wonders!  lawn  mowers  to  keep 
it  in  condition. 

But  it  was,  at  best,  only  a  beau- 
tiful and  restful  breathing  space, 
with  walks  connecting  the  various 
buildings.  No  longer  did  it  resound 
with  the  merry  shouts  and  loud  laugh- 
ter of  youths  at  play;  no  longer  could 
be  heard  the  thud  of  the  football  or 
the  sharp  click  of  the  ball  against  the 
bat.  It  was  so  quiet  of  an  afternoon 
that  it  was  even  possible  for  occu- 
pants of  rear-rooms  in  Hope  College 
and  University  Hall  to  study  if  they 
felt  inclined. 

The  soul  of  The  Old  Back 
Campus  had  fled. 
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